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Notes of the Week 


HE Cabinet has published its reply to Mr. de 

Valera’s note. In substance it amounts to a pro- 

posal for an unfettered conference in London on 
October 11th, the Irish delegates being free to regard 
themselves in whatever capacity suits their fancy, while 
the British Government intimates that they will be 
received merely ‘‘ as spokesmen of the people’? whom 
they represent. This in effect leaves the status of the 
Irish plenipotentiaries a matter on which the Govern- 
ment suggests that both sides should consent to differ. 
Whether the more logical Irish mind will accept this 
way out of the difficulty probably even the Sinn Fein 
leaders cannot tell at present. 


Meanwhile in Ireland itself life is becoming more and 
more impossible. What from this side of the Channel 
looks like a political struggle between Sinn Fein and 
the British Government appears to resident Irishmen 
a furious war of classes that is working up to a bloody 
upheaval. The worst of argument by revolver is that 
so many people can use it, and there are good judges of 
Irish affairs who believe that the Sinn Fein leaders of 
to-day will prove no more than the Girondins of the 
Irish Revolution, that hardly one of them will die in 
his bed unless arrested and protected at his own timely 
request by the British Government, and that power will 
pass to the Jacobins of the Irish Labour Party, whose 
gospel and methods are simply those of Lenin. When 
that day comes there is some doubt whether Mr. de 
Valera will long be allowed to enjoy the very comfort- 
able house and demesne that he, five years ago an im- 
pecunious usher, has recently bought near Dublin. 
Outside of Ulster the exodus of those who have any- 
thing to lose still continues; at least half the counties 
are bankrupt, as no rates have been collected over most 
of Ireland; and all reports agree that the Church has 
lost all power to influence events. 


The Prime Minister’s reply to the London Labour 
Mayors who descended upon him at Gairloch empha- 
sised three pertinent points: (1) that the State since 
the Armistice has found over £100,000,000 for unem- 


ployment; (2) that the situation will be greatly relieved 
after November 3, when most of those who are now 
out of benefit will again be drawing their money under 
the Insurance Act; and (3) that the best way of provid- 
ing work is ‘‘ through the normal channels and by the 
co-operation of all the interests concerned ’’—which 
means, we take it, helping to restart the factories and 
furnaces which are at present closed down owing to the 
high price of coal or shortness of credit or the absence 
of any immediate market. 


Meanwhile the Government is meditating some 
scheme for promoting a trade revival. It had 
much better hold its hand. Nothing has come 
of its previous efforts to foster foreign commerce 
by financing exports. The British business man does 
not relish the idea of the Government re-entering in- 
dustry in any shape or form; he only wants to be let 
alone to fight his own corner in his own way; if official- 
dom will do what it can to ensue peace and stability 
abroad and economy and reduced taxation at home that 
is all he asks of it; and he rather appositely notes that 
the Safeguarding of Industries Bill, which comes into 
force to-day and subjects over 6,000 articles to import 
duties of at least 334 per cent., and the whole purpose 
of which is to restrict foreign commerce, is a queer way 
of helping on a revival of trade. 


That the King should desire to spend as short a time 
as possible in Manchester would not be at all remark- 
able; that he should make it clear to his hosts is little 
to the credit of those who advise him in such matters. 
** T will come and visit you ; but I will not sleep, nor eat, 
nor sit down in your house; I will provide my own 
carriages and horses, and I will bring my own food with 
me and eat it in the train ’’—in private life one would 
prefer to refuse an invitation than to accept it in such 
ungracious terms. Yet the official programme of the 
King’s visit to re-open the Manchester Royal Exchange 
may well be construed by Manchester people as meaning 
just about that. And anything more utterly untrue, or 
unworthy of His Majesty’s devotion to duty and regard 
for the feelings and wishes of his people, could not 
easily be imagined. 


We would not refer to this unfortunate detail if it 
were an isolated case; but there have been several 
instances recently that seem to reveal a blundering and 
tactless hand, a very serious lack of imagination, and 
sometimes a total misreading of the public mind, on the 
part of the members of His Majesty’s household who 
advise the King with regard to such matters. King 
George has proved, by an incomparable devotion, his 
single desire that the example of his life should be in 
accordance with all that is best in the life of England 
to-day. When burdens have had to be borne, he has 
been the first to bear and share them; but we have long 
doubted whether a too liberal application in Royal 
affairs of those economies which with most of us are 
matters not of choice bytuof. negessity, is really in 
accordance with the wish 
run does the best service 
Certainly the King shou 
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attributes of kindness and courtesy, of which he is the 
embodiment, to the loyal but Cheening, people of Man- 
chester. 


The ‘‘ temporary period ’’ of three months, during 
which the grant of £10,000,000 made by the Govern- 
ment in July to ease the successive reductions in the 
coal miners’ wages was to operate came to an end yes- 
terday. There is an unexpended surplus of some 
£3,000,000 and the strongest pressure is being put 
upon the Government to allow the arrangement to 
continue until the balance is exhausted. It is a pres- 
sure that Ministers ought to, but probably will not, 
resist. The feeling is general that the miners have 
been the spoiled children of industry and officialdom 
quite long enough, that the coal trade will never get 
back to a business basis until all Government subven- 
tions are cut off, that the Exchequer needs the money, 
and that if it doesn’t, the agricultural labourers or the 
London organ-grinders or ‘‘ the unemployed ”’ have a 
better claim on it than the miners. But questions of 
this sort are settled in the long run by the amount of 
political influence the various claimants can command; 
and here the miners and the coal owners—united at this 
crisis as Unionists and Nationalists in Ireland are 
always united when there is a chance of a Treasury 
grant—have easily the advantage. 


Those acquainted with the deeply troubled political 
situation in Yugo-Slavia were much concerned last week 
when it was announced that King Alexander, who has 
been in the hands of the Paris doctors for about three 
months, had suffered a relapse, but happily the news 
of his condition this week is more reassuring. The late 
King gteatly increased his prestige among his people 
by the heroic part he played in the war, and his son 
not only inherits that prestige, but also is revered for 
his personal share in the struggle. In spite of this the 
internal politics of the triune State have been attended 
from the beginning by much unrest and beset by many 
difficulties. The large Agrarian party, which exists 
both in Serbia and in Croatia, and is led by M. Raditch, 
stands for a republican form of government,and the long 
illness of the King is, to say the least, unfortunate. 
It is understood that the Agrarians disapprove of the 
action of their Government with respect to Albania, 
though rather from mere opposition than from prin- 
ciple, but it is a factor none the less. The quarrel with 
Albania, which has led to some fighting, has arisen 
out of disputes with Serbia regarding the frontiers in 
the north and east of the little mountain country, and 
it would have hardly reached this violent stage if the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, who have had the matter of 
Albania’s boundaries under consideration for some 
time, had been less dilatory in coming to a decision. 


No real change has occurred in the controversy be- 
tween Austria and Hungary over the Burgenland—of 
which the Hungarians remain in possession in spite of 
the remonstrances of the Conference of Ambassadors 
and the issue of an ultimatum with a time-limit of ten 
days. The Hungarian Government has let it be under- 
stood that it is willing to hand over the Burgenland to 
\ustria if it can do so with honour. In plain words, 
Hungary seeks to make a bargain with the Entente by 
which it will keep one of the best portions of the Bur- 


wenland as a condition of its giving up the rest; it is 
in fact to be bribed into good behaviour. And it is 
said that poor Austria might accept this arrangement 


the sake of a peaceful settlement. Meanwhile 
newotiations have been initiated between Austria and 
Huowary by Dr. Bénés, who has this week become 
l'rome Minieter of Cyrecho-Slovakia as the head of a 
alition cabinet. In the event of the failure of 


vyotiations Crecho-Slovakia will almost cer 


ret to take drastic action, In any 
tt ie time the business was finished, 
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Notwithstanding the sensational fall in the value of 
the mark and the numerous dismal prophecies of the im- 
pending bankruptcy of Germany, we are glad to think 
that clear and unmistakable indications are to be seen 
in that republic of better, more stable, and therefore 
more hopeful conditions. The political crisis, which 
for a while looked sufficiently menacing, has passed, 
and Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, has emerged from it 
with his position decidedly enhanced. A satisfactory 
settlement has been arranged between the federal and 
Bavarian Governments. Count von Lerchenfeld, who 
has become Prime Minister of Bavaria, and is in close 
touch with the Roman Catholic Bavarian People’s 
Party, has shown himself much less intransigent than 
the reactionary Dr. von Kahr. It has been agreed 
that the Federal Government is not to suppress news- 
papers till after consultation with the State in which 
they are published, and that the state of siege or mar- 
tial law is to be done away with after three weeks in 
Bavaria. Naturally the Monarchists are not well 
pleased at the turn of events, and they keep up a cer- 
tain agitation, but it is a notable fact that they now 
have little popular support. The co-operation of the 
have little popular support. A really significant fact 
is the co-operation of the German People’s Party with 
the Majority Socialists. The platform on which they 
meet, and the common ground on which they join 
forces, the demand for recognition of the republic 
and the fulfilment, as far as possible, of the Peace 
Treaty is significant; for the German People’s Party 
is industrialist, and includes Hugo Stinnes, reputed to 
be the richest man in Germany. 


The French have seen in the disclosures pub- 
lished by the Times as to the “illusory 
nature’’ of German’ disarmament a _ fresh 
reason for dealing with Germany in the most re- 
pressive manner. On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that there is growing up in France a party 
that exhibits a more thoughtful and accommodat- 
ing attitude towards Germany in face of the realities 
of the situation, both industrial and commercial, which 
holds all nations and people in one common bond. 
The influence of this party is manifested in the 
withdrawal of the Rhine sanctions, and in the Wies- 
baden Agreement on German reparations in kind that 
M. Loucheur, Minister of the Liberated Regions, made 
in August with Herr Rathenau for the German Govern- 
ment. M. Loucheur has been visiting the devastated 
areas, and has seen for himself the benefit which will 
almost at once accrue from the prompt acceptance of 
the offered reparations in kind. In Paris the Repara- 
tions Commission is considering the Loucheur- 
Rathenau agreement, and in the general interest it is 
to be hoped that it will endorse it, though it will 
probably propose some modification of its terms. It 
is true wisdom for France, abandoning impossible 
dreams of unimaginable reparations, to take what she 
can get without difficulty, and in this way ease in 
some measure the tense financial position which affects 
us all so disastrously. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that Italy, under a treaty signed on 
August 29, has resumed normal business relations with 
Germany—an example that sooner or later must be 
widely followed. 


The general indifference to the catastrophe at Oppau 
is a measure of the increased callousness of a world 
hardened by the horror of five vears of killing. Where 
the Titanic disaster convulsed five continents this ex- 
plosion on the Rhine, no less terrible, raised a few eye- 
brows at the breakfast table. Some indeed—if we may 
judge from headlines in the press perhaps pardonably 
forwetful that the war is over, read another Allied vic- 
tory into the blowing-up of a thousand Germans. Others 
saw a poetic justice in the violent disappearance of a 
poison gas works. It should not be necessary to speak 
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of sympathy, but it is unfortunately true that the war 
has benumbed our capacity for this quality and that 
pain and suffering have to penetrate very close home to- 
day to be felt. To what extent the commercial loss in- 
volved will affect Germany’s industrial recovery is 
another matter and one that it will be instructive to 
watch. 


‘A distinguished former Governor of Madras com- 
plained to us the other day of the inadequacy of the 
cabled news relating to the Moplah rebellion. But 
indeed the news service from India as a whole is 
scandalously at fault. The main source, though 
doubtless honest enough, is far too amenable to official 
suggestion at Simla and Delhi, and of others perhaps 
the most considerable is influenced by purely local 
conditions not to be found elsewhere in India. Seeing 
that three out of every four of the King’s subjects are 
natives of India, and that one of the most complicated 
and hazardous of constitutional experiments is going 
forward in that country, we are surely entitled to ask 
our daily press for ampler and more independently 
acquired information. Until the British voter is clear 
of all responsibility for India, we need not only 
prompt and accurate news of happenings, but judicious 
estimates of the relative strength of the political, 
religious, economic and personal forces at work in 
India. The value commonly set here on the support 
of the fairly well-intentioned but invertebrate 
‘* Moderates ’’ is excessive. Too often an _ Indian 
Moderate is merely one who limps in the rear of the 
Extremist procession towards the same goal. 


After some engagemerits with the Turks during its 
withdrawal from before Angora, the Greek Army has 
established itself on a line about 20 miles east of 
Eskishehr. Though it is announced from Athens that 
Greece intends to annex the territory she now occupies 
in Asia Minor, it is understood that she is negotiat- 
ing for a settlement on a much less ambitious scale 
with the Allies, to whom the whole tangled situation in 
the Near East is a matter of grave concern. Especi- 
ally is it of concern to Britain. What we predicted two 
weeks ago has happened; the success of the Kemalists 
—Mustapha Kemal has just been given the title of 
Ghazi, or ‘‘the Victorious ’’—in compelling the 
retreat of the Greeks is being felt by us in Kurdistan 
and Mesopotamia, on the borders of which the Turks 
are reported to be increasing their forces with a view 
to the promotion of insurrectionary movements among 
the Kurds and against Feisal, whom we recently made 
King of Irak, and there has already been some fighting 
which is directly traceable to Turkish instigation. We 
should like to know what steps, if any, our Govern- 
ment is taking to deal with the position, for nothing 
can be worse than permitting it to continue as it is at 
present. Drift will not do here. 


An eleventh hour outbreak of Pussyfoot enthusiasm 
among our licensing authorities seems to menace the 
Londoner’s newly recovered liberty to drink at his 
supper. Assume that commonsense will prevail, and 
the question arises whether London will use the re- 
stored privilege rightly. ‘Of our youngest pleasure 
seekers, many were school children when London last 
had a night life, and thus lack all experience. Their 
elders, in seven years of abstention, have forgotten 
how to sup. We are beginning anew, and if we begin 
by making supper subservient to the dance craze, we 
shall not be doing well. To order a supper as it should 
be ordered is no easy matter. “' It needs heaven-sent 
moments for that skill."' Somewhere in ‘ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ' there is a description of a wine so subtle, 


requiring for its full appreciation so delicate a balanc- 
ing of the facilities, that its enjowment was " almost a 
moral act."’ So with vour perfect supper Mere 
appetite will often guide vou tolerably in regard to 


dinner; bat supper is the reconciliation af desire for 


food and wine with a kind of asceticism. ‘tt demands 
a certain economy, in everything but the price you 
pay. But the restaurateurs, at the moment, seem 
disposed to thrust on us gross fare, and the vul- 
garian plays up to them. 


A band of enthusiasts styled the Norwich Players has 
constructed in that city the first permanent Elizabethan 
theatre since the days of Cromwell, and produced 
therein last Monday night ‘ As You Like It,’ as Shake- 
speare is supposed to have liked it. Such enterprise is 
of course very commendable and extremely picturesque, 
but we must be allowed to doubt whether it is in any 
way useful. Those who “ fear for the future of the 
English Stage ’’—to adopt a much used expression— 
would do well not to dwell too intently upon its past. 
It is not a constructive policy. Enthusiasts for a 
‘** period ’’ are often apt to forget that the modes of 
their pet century died a natural death resulting from 
changed conditions and that it is impossible success- 
fully to revive them. Duelling was a picturesque way 
of settling domestic disputes, but those who fear for 
the future of our Divorce Courts could hardly expect 
to re-establish it as an alternative to the law. Besides, 
we seem to have seen coaches bowling along the Rich- 
mond road on fine Sundays among a stream of motor- 
cars, but we do not remember that they were 
overcrowded. 


The Government, finding itself with several large and 
expensive airships and airship-stations on its hands and 
the inconvenient cry of economy in its ears, has been 
casting about for some feasible method of transferring 
the trouble and expense to other shoulders. Among 
the schemes suggested was one for dumping the un- 
wanted war-babies upon the Dominions, but the idea 
of adoption does not seem to have appealed to the 
Colonial Governments and no more has been heard of 
it. The more reasonable offer of the apparatus free of 
charge to a commercial combine that would fulfil certain 
guarantees has met with no more success, and_ the 
question appears to have collapsed in the wake of the 
disaster to the R.38. The trouble is that nobody in this 
country seems to have made up his mind whether the 
airship has a future or not. Other countries think it 
has, and Spain, Germany and America (for instance) 
are going ahead while Britain stands at the cross-roads 
in an attitude of indecision. 


Just when the cost of living and the price of petrol 
are going down, new taximeters registering increased 
fares are going up in most taxis. When the “ re- 
vised’’ fares—a cruel euphemism this—were first intro- 
duced, the public were assured that the rise was purely 
temporary and would fall again with a decrease in run- 
ning costs. But the moment of that decrease has been 
chosen for making the rise permanent. Omnibus 
wages are reduced, and there is talk of reducing the 
fares; railway charges are likely to be similarly lowered. 
Tt seems therefore a singularly inopportune moment 
for erecting machines shamelessly registering an in- 
creased scale of charges, and it surely requires some 
explanation. 


The Home Secretary has offered an exnlanation of his 
action in expelling Dr. Oscar Levy which is far from 
satisfactory. Tt is merely an assertion that he was 
technically within his riehts under the Alien’s Restric- 
tion Act in doing so, since Dr. Lewy was resident abroad 


dutine a considerable part of the war. We never 
doubted that Mr. Shortt had full powers under this 
piece of panic legislation to act as he did Rut the 


possession of power does not necessarily justify ite wee: 
and it is for his interpretation of the Act. and bic em. 
nlovment of the extremely undesirable power which it 
confers ween him, that the Home Secretar has heen eo 


widely criticied The excuse he mates not 
bie in public esteem 
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eleven years ago to exploit a natural soda deposit in 
hast Alriea, and although brought out under th 
of the Shell group, the public wave tive 
enture a mise in baulk, with the consequence that the 
underwriters had to take up over go per cent, of they 
underwriting Luck has certainly been against the 
company, which as a preliminary operation had to 
construct a Sranch railway, 93 miles long, from a 
unction with the Uganda Railway to Lake Magadi, 
and provide an efficient water supply. These works 
had barely been completed when war broke out, and 
lor five years the Government took possession of both 


the railway and the water supply, for the use of which | 


all compensation has been refused. Then the pro- 
vision of plant to equip the works was delayed by 
the moulders’ strike, so that really the commercial 
production of soda ash dates no further back than 
last November. Under these circumstances the loss 
shown in the last balance accounts to December 31st, 
ig20, is hardly to be wondered at and may be con- 
sidered to be fully discounted in the present price of 
the shares. It is understood that the company has 
now one unit at work, and that five other units will 
shortly be in operation, and that the output, which 
is at present sold in India, is meeting with apprecia- 
tion, and can be disposed of at a price which success- 
fully meets the competition of the Brunner Mond 
supplies. If the chairman at the meeting next week 
can give assurances that the company is at last in a 
position to maintain production on a commercial scale, 
both the ordinary and deferred shares, at 7s. 6d. and 
38. respectively, appear to be a lock-up with consider- 
able possibilities. 


Or Market Notes 


The volume of business has been smaller, and though 
Paris turned round and became buyers on Tuesday, 
Amsterdam were sellers again on the following day 
and prices show a decline on the week. Eagles have 
lost 3/16 at 4 11/16, Shells have fallen from 4 7/8 to 
4 5/8 and Royal Dutch are £2 10s. lower at 37}. Shells 
and Eagles, however, were at one time as low as 4 9/16. 
Trinidad shares are lower on balance—Central having 
dropped from 3 to 2 25/32 and Apex from 1 27/32 to 
1 25/32, while Leaseholds and United British are both 
1/16 cheaper at 1 | and ? respectively. Burmah left 
off 4 lower at 59/16. British Burmah having fallen 
from 15/16 to ? recovered to 13/16 on buying from the 
East. Indo-Burmah slipped back from 9/3 to 8/- on 
the new Debenture issue. There has been a steady 
business in Eagle Transport Notes. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN O!L INTERESTS 


Now that France has annulled the prohibition on the 
export and re-export of petroleum and other mineral 
vils, some results of the diplomatic manoeuvring as be- 
tween the two chief oil interests on either side of 
the Atlantic should soon manifest themselves. The hand 
of France in her capacity as a consumer of oil 
products, is a favour indeed—wheresoever reposed. 
One suitor is, of course, Standard Oil, whose rival this 
side the water is Royal Dutch-Shell. They are old 
contestants for this same prize, and in the renewed 
bid for its possession, each has powerful friends at 
court. Men of highest influence in the national life of 
France are, in their personal capacities, associated with 
the rival interests, and the observer envisages the situa- 
tion as one certainly not unattractive to France. The 
Standard’s choice of a figure calculated to impress our 
Gallic neighbours was a master-stroke, and continued 
to be so regarded until the Royal Dutch-Shell spelt 
out another name at least equally potent. Royal- 
Dutch is a ‘‘ bonnie fechter ’’ and when in the last tilt 
in France between the rivals one retired, it was not 
Royal Dutch. Whether the present bid for France’s 
patronage will assume the character of a fight 
a l’outrance, remains to be seen, but assuredly the prize 
is handsomely worth while. France, from end to end, 
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is literally Hhuminated by ol 


Her dependence in this 


respect has no other parallel among nations of her 
class Hem: “vour trom that quarter must have 
most syroificant influence on the off industry Speak- 
of fational favour, tt of interest to glance at 
Crermany also Here vast market palpitating for 
notice, Germany hungers for oil products, and would 
fain march with Pritish ipterests, providing no limit 
were set to her capital investments. That provision, 
however, of our law, precluding more than 25% of 
foreign capital in British companies, does not fit’ in 


with her ambitions. This provision is only a little more 
acceptable than the sugyestion that Germany should 
seek in Poland the solution of her oil problem, for in 
contributing to the prosperity of the new Polish State 
Germany will take no hand or part. The eyes of Ger- 
many are turned to Mexico and the South American 
continent, but the problem there is how to proceed 
without association with British interests and on a 
basis fitting in with Germany's aspirations to inde- 
pendence in the matter of oil supplies. There is no 
special reason to ignore the fact that in circumventing 
the ‘‘ snags '’ of Germany’s oil problem Herr Stinnes 
and his co-operators would not be denied sympathetic 
support in British capitalist circles. 


U.S.A. Ort RESERVES 


The membership of Oil Associations in the United 
States comprises men in every way practical. 
of these organisations recently met in convention at 
Chicago. This Convention ‘‘ had no use’’ for 
the systematised propaganda seeking to rule out, 
within our own time, the United States as the world’s 
chief source of oil supply. ‘‘ Oil,’’ retorts the Con- 
vention, ‘‘in price will always compare favourably 
with coal, and the supply will be as stable as that of 
coal for generations to come. Much misleading pro- 
paganda has been disseminated, leading the public to 
believe that the United States in the immediate future 
faces a serious shortage of petroleum and its pro- 
ducts, whereas reliable information from all sources 
proves conclusively that the petroleum deposits 
within the confines of the United States alone have, 
as yet, been merely scratched, and what is still unde- 
veloped is beyond computation, yet, based on already 
proved fields, supplies are adequate for a long period 
to come, even though consumption were to go on at 
the same rate of increase as has occurred during the 
last few years.”’ 


U.S.A.--MExIcAn UNDERSTANDING 


Definite and detailed information as to the under- 
standing arrived at between the American producers 
and the Mexican Government in their recent confer- 
ence, is expected here any day-—~indeed is overdue. 
The result is confidently expected to be favourable 
to resumption of work; meanwhile August is reported 
to have made a very poor showing in oil exports, and 
reports from United States oil circles cannot foresee 
a quick recovery for Mexican shipments. August is 
likely to register a considerably lower figure than 
July. The precise bearing on the situation of the 
objectionable new taxes would be revealed in August 
when payment became due, and the further reduc- 
tion of shipments during that month may well be 
attributed to this factor, rather than to the 
‘* rumoured ’’ accession of the Dutch-Shell interests 
to the ranks of those American producers forswearing 
all activity pending settlement of the taxation ques- 
tion. Possibly, too, the advisability of publishing the 
decision of the Government after conferring with the 
American delegation hinged on the same _ object 
lesson—namely, how the tax bore itself in actual 
operation—since, despite advance ‘‘ explanations ”’ 
from both sides, there remained more than enough 
fog investing the question, and requiring to be dis- 
pelled. 
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BRITISH INDIA Co’ 
and Freight Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULP, 

BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, @ 5. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
Business, P. 0. House, 14, Cookeper 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages. ESTABLISHED 1897. (Annuities 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Board of Directors. 
James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Rospert FREEMAN. 
Rt. Hon. Lorp Farrer. Rt. Hon. Sir C. E. H. Hosnouse. 


Capt. Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, M.P. Bart. 
D, C. RutHerrorp, Esg., J.P. E. J. Esq. J.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specified age, and a second pay- 
ment at death hereafter, Life Assurance without Medical Examination. No 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary. 


Company Meeting. 
UNION COLD STORAGE Co., LTD. 


Resutts ConsIDERED ‘‘ WoNDERFULLY Goop.”’ 

THE 24TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE SHAREHOLDERS 
oF THE Union Cotp StoraGe Co., Ltp., was held on Wednes- 
day, September 21, 1921, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C., Mr. Roger P. Sing (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. Hinchliff) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I take it to be 
your pleasure that the Report and Accounts which we submit 
to you to-day, and which have been in your hands for some 
time, should, in accordance with the custom of previous years, 
be taken as read. 

I know you will take pleasure in joining me in tendering to 
Sir Edmund Vestey our congratulations upon the honour of 
the Baronetcy recently conferred upon him. It is a fitting 
reward for the energy and industry he has rendered to the 
commercial world generally. We of the Union Cold Storage 
Company, Limited, know how largely his industry and ability 
have contributed to the success of our business. I regret that 
Sir Edmund is not with us to-day, and he apologises for not 
being here; but I am sure it will be your wish to join us in 
tendering our congratulations to him. (Hear, hear.) 


ConTINUED PROGRESS. 

In moving the usual resolution for the adoption of the 
Report, I will ask you to give me your attention for a few 
minutes so that I may briefly bring to your notice such matters 
as deserve to be specially mentioned. Progress with the Union 
Cold Storage Company has become habitual, and the year 1920, 
which is now under review, compares favourably with the 
years which have gone before, and I have no hesitation in 
stating that the results attained are, under all the difficult 
circumstances that prevailed during the year, wonderfully good. 
Such results can only be achieved by constant care and close 
application to business, and in this respect I can claim that the 
Union Cold Storage Company is second to none in the energy of 
its Directors, in the efficiency of its management, and in the 
whole-hearted and untiring co-operation of the whole staff 
throughout all our Branches. 


Assets INCREASED. 

The capital increase made in the early part of 1920, to 
which I was able to allude at our last annual meeting, now 
appears for the first time in our balance-sheet. You will re- 
member that this took the form of a further issue of 700,000 
1o per cent. Cumulative ‘‘A’’ Preference Shares, and the 
issue of 2,000,000 7 per cent. Preference Shares all of £1 
each. The assets acquired exceeded considerably the amount 
of the new capital raised, and this is reflected in the amount 
of outstanding creditors and loans. Personally I do not like an 
over-spent Capital Account, and I am glad to tell you that we 
are in process of carrying out certain arrangements which will 
reduce these outstanding debits to a very much smaller figure. 
No new capital issue is contemplated at the moment. 


REVENUE AND DIVIDEND. 
If you will turn now to our Revenue, you will see that as a 
result of the year’s working, and including the amount brought 
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forward trom test year, there of 
4 490,110 After payt debenture tntereet, dividends en all 
and making the weval reserve fer depreciation, there romaine 
balance of 2.117.406 which will permit of the payment of te 
dividend of to per cont. on the Ordinary Shares, which 
What we recommend, and will we to carry forward 
257.4% 1601, compared with 271.776 tought in trom 
the previous veat Vou will notice that for the year rere we 


have purchased and cancelled Debenture Steck, and 
have reduced the specific Mortgages by 20,800 The total 
amount of Debenture Stock which has been redeemed and 
cancelled to date is £555,555, and the total amount repaid to 
date on specific Mortgage Account is These reduc. 
tions in the amount of our indebtedness improve the position 
of the company materially. 1 do not think there is anything 
further in the accounts which calls for special attention. 

From what I have already said, both to-day and on previous 
occasions, you will realise that year by year our progress has 
been both consistent and material. At the same time | do not 
wish you to think that we do not have our difficult times, and I 
can assure you that the successful conduct of your world-wide 
business requires at all times quite exceptional care and fore- 
sight on the part of the management. 

I can claim that we have established a reputation, and the 
“Union "’ is thereby able to attract by its known superior 
conduct of its business those trades which require the most 
reliable refrigerating facilities, and we all feel that it is one 
of our first duties to maintain and to further that reputation. 


Current Year’s Business. 

Having now received our report and balance-sheet, and 
given you a few comments on our aims and methods, it only 
remains for me to add a few words concerning the current 
year. Ever since last autumn a pronounced depression has 
prevailed throughout the business world generally, which as far 
as this country is concerned was gravely accentuated by the 
industrial troubles of the early summer. It seems now at last 


’as if wiser counsels are to prevail, and we all devoutly hope 


to see our domestic affairs settle down, and that business may 
revive and a real and lasting improvement be established 
throughout the country generally. In spite of all the depres- 
sion to which I have referred, I have pleasure in telling you 
that for the year 1921 to date our business continues to make 
the usual progress, and, if it should again be my privilege to 
meet you next year, and to preside at your annual meeting, I 
look forward with every confidence to being able to present to 
you satisfactory accounts for the year 1921. 
can assure you that your interests are being watched 

carefully and thoroughly as they have been in the past. 

It may interest you to know that there are about 19,000 
holders of the company’s securities on our registers, and that 
the number is steadily increasing. 


APPRECIATION OF STAFF. 


In conclusion, I should like to place on record our apprecia- 
tion of the faithful work and helpful co-operation of the various 
staffs at all our branches. One and all, they give us of their 
best, and our success is due largely to their help. You share- 
holders will wish, I have no doubt, to join with me and my 
co-Directors in this expression of our appreciation of their 
efforts. 

I now formally beg to move that the accounts for the year 
1920 as presented to the meeting, be approved and adopted. I 
will a‘: Mr. T. B. Horsfield to second the resolution and 
then, should any shareholder wish further information, I will 
do my very best to answer any questions which may be put to 
me. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas B. Horsfield seconded the motion, which, there 
being no questions, was at once put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 


Tue DrreEcTORATE. 


Mr. Trevor then proposed that the retiring directors, Mr. 
Roger P. Sing and Mr. W. G. Bundey, be re-elected. 

Mr. Wilson seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman, in thanking the shareholders, said he would 
do his best for the company in the future as he had done in 
the past, and he hoped it had a prosperous future before it. 
He was very glad indeed to have been associated with Mr. 
Bundey in this resolution, and he thought the shareholders 
had done a very good thing for themselves in re-electing that 
gentleman as a director. Mr. Bundey, besides being a very 
pleasant colleague to work with, was a very energetic man 
and a man of very considerable business ability. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Greig, the 
Preference dividends already paid were duly confirmed and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. per annum on the ordinary shares was 
declared. 

Mr. Gamble moved the reappointment of Messrs. Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths & Co. as auditors, this being seconded by 
Mr. Dyson, and unanimously agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr. Gilruth, seconded by Mr. 
Gibbins, it was resolved that the remuneration of the directors 
for the year ended December 31, 1920, be fixed at the sum of 
41,000, and that payment of such sum be confirmed. 

The Chairman thanked the shareholders for their attendance, 
and the proceedings then terminated. 
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With the Battle Cruisers 


By 


FILSON YOUNG 


With Charts and _ Illustrations. 


25s. net 


SOME OPINIONS 


very wonderful book.’’—Gemmander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P. 


‘A brilliant book. I think that it will be largely studied, and 
that it renders a very real service to the cause of naval reform.” 


Viscount Haldane. 


“There are some passages in it which one could never forget. 
it is a mercy that you were there to record such things. They will 
now live.’’—Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


‘The pictures you draw are of a period which is vividly familiar 
and indelible to all of us who took part in it together—a picture 
which exactly records what I have seen and which gives me the 
greatest pleasure to keep and look at frequently, for it is a true and 
artistic record of those great unforgettable days.” 


An Officer on Lord Beatty's Staff. 


“1 agree with a Scottish friend of mine who wrote about the 
book that ‘ it is unique; it is likely to be read twenty years hence 
more than it is now, and is indeed a classic.’ I do not remember 
feeling a stronger admiration for the writer of any book on the war 
than when I arrived at page 247 of ‘ With the Battle Cruisers '.”’ 

Arnold White. 


“Something that will live beyond our ephemeral generation. . . . 
1 think the book comes" nearer to being that ‘ possession for all time ’ 
which Thucydides declared his own book to be, than anything 1 
have yet read about the war. It is so seldom that you get a great 
writer actually participating in great events and describing them as 
they should be described. There are passages which must figure in 
any anthology of English prose, and they are many.” 

H. W. Wilson. 


Mr. Filson Young's book is not only a most entertaining and skil- 
fully written narrative of adventure, but a statement of facts which 
those who are beating out the history of the war cannot ignore... . 
Nowhere have we read a better analysis of Lord Fisher's character, 


with its limitations and its strength.”’—The Spectator. 


“The story of the rendezvous in the North Sea in the dark of a 
winter morning, after a twelve hours’ rush through the night; the 
account it gives of the sensation of speed, as the battle cruisers 
gradually worked up to twenty-nine knots ‘in the long and mag- 
nificent chase’; the flash of gunfire, and the signal from the 
Aurora that announced that she was in action with the enemy; the 
opening of fire at a range of 22,000 yards; the picture of the sea 
between the two forces ‘alive with spouting columns, now coming 
very near’; the gradual crippling of the Lion as shell after shell 
crashed into her vitals; her taking in tow by the Indomitable, and 
her arrival at Rosyth (the band on her deck playing ‘ Rule Britan- 
nia’ as she laboured under the Forth Bridge)—all these sketches and 
incidents, and the atmosphere of unconscious courage in which they 
are set, make up a chapter in the life-story of our ships and sailors 
that will bring a glow of pride to the heart of every true son and 
daughter of our island race.”"—The Times. 


“It happens that his relation is that of an observant and thinking 
man who is by nature, one guesses, made lonely and suspect because 
of his acute, ironic, and independent mind; for the world does not 
take warmly to its bosom the clever looker-on who can be neither 
cajoled nor intimidated. Still, Mr. Filson Young, in the way of 
those who are difficult to please, lets out his pent and native generosity 
on the men, like Beatty, whom he finds worthy of praise. He is 
also a sensitive artist, and his words have to pass an exacting con- 
science, so that he has written a’ war-book which is not only an 
indispensable foot-note to history, but is a very entertaining, and 
occasionally an exciting narrative. His sea pictures have the quality 
of a painting by Whistler. nen ane 


“For the fact is that every page of the book is vitalized with a 
compelling sense of reality, and a power of appeal to the mental vision 
which renders it one of the most remarkable—I think I may safely 
say the most remarkable—piece of literary work the war has pro- 
duced. To be sure, Mr. Filson Young is the favoured possessor of 
all those quaities which go to fine achievement in sea narrative. He 
was steeped in what may be termed the naval sense before the war. 
He has a great wealth of what Tennyson calls ‘ the finer fancy.’ 
And he is master of a style which gives us pictures of delicate colour- 
ing, yet sentient in every detail. The opening days of the 
war are drawn for us in a ‘skilfu'ly linked-up chain of masterly 
grey silhouettes. The spirit of the real thing breathe§ in every page; 
we do not merely visualize the Lion as we read; ‘we are actually 
living on board of her. 

“* Naturally, the biggest phase of this big book is that which covers 
the battle of the Dogger Bank. Mr. Filson Young does not pretend 
to make history. But he can certainly claim to magnetise it. No 
super-perfect film of the whole conflict could give us a more minute 
and yet more spacious panorama of the rushing, roaring battle. We 


understand everything, because everything is so graphically limned. - 


And, with perfect fidelity, the reasons for the disappointing ending 
are told, unsparingly, and with the consummate knowledge which is 
only possible to the man who saw it all and is fearless of the truth.” 


Sir Herbert Russell, in The Western Mercury. 


“In his book ‘ With the Battle Cruisers’ he takes us behind the 
scenes and gives us a most illuminating account of the life in the 
Service, both ashore and afloat, while his story of the Dogger Bank 
engagement is probably the best story of a modern naval battle that 
has yet been written. For Mr. Filson Young witnessed from the 
foretop of Admiral Beatty's flagship, the opening stages, and his 
story is really a fine piece of restrained literary realism.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


“* Every line of this work recalls the grey North Sea in its various 
moods; every pen picture of the author's all-too-brief experiences with 
the Lion is drawn with a sure and vivid touch that makes the 
purple darkness of a night at sea a terrifying reality and the beauty 
of a Scapa dawn a satisfying pleasure. The book moves in a quiet 
quaint beauty of style which is peculiar to the author, but the driving 
spirit is that of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, whose attractive 
versonality breathes in every page.’’—Sunday Times. 


“Mr. Filson Young had the rare advantage of finding himself 
placed on the staff of Admiral Beatty in the Lion, flagship of the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, and in that famous ship he served from 
November, 1914, until after the Battle of the Dogger Bank. He wit- 
nessed tremendous events, and lived the life of the Fleet in its most 
strenuous time. He was a trained observer and a skilled writer, 
and has thus produced a volume full of the rarest interest, which is 
entertaining in every chapter.”’—The 


“It is hardly a fair view of a book which as serious criticism 
reaches a high standard to deal with it as merely casting blame. 
The value of Mr. Filson Young’s narrative, to begin with, is that 
it gives a vivid and complete account of naval life and service under 
war conditions. Mr. Filso. Young saw life in the Navy through the 
fresh vision of the volunteer. As a student of naval affairs he knew 
much. When he had donned the uniform he became a keen and 
intelligent observer, the more intelligent because, to do him justice, 
he was content to sit at the feet of men versed in practice. It is 
quite clear that, far from forming his judgments hastily, he formed 
them carefully, and his work has gained. from. his not aging, as he 
states, set pen to paper until two years after the war. It is a won- 
derfully lucid description, sober as usual in phrasing, but clear cut 
in statement.’’-—Westminster Gazette 


“It is a vivid, interesting, and amusing narrative, told by an eye- 
witness who is a master of crystal clear Engish and who generally 
avoids the pitfalls of fine writing..... A living portrayal of life 
at sea in ‘war-time, all the more absorbing because it is not, like 
so many other books, written for the purpose of creating a desired 
impression.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
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Notes of the Week 


TOSHE Cabinet has published its reply to Mr. de 
Valera’s note. In substance it amounts to a pro- 
posal for an unfettered conference in London on 

October 11th, the Irish delegates being free to regard 
themselves in whatever capacity suits their fancy, while 
the British Government intimates that they will be 
received merely ‘‘ as spokesmen of the people ’’ whom 
they represent. This in effect leaves the status of the 
Irish plenipotentiaries a matter on which the Govern- 
ment suggests that both sides should consent to differ. 
Whether the more logical Irish mind will accept this 
way out of the difficulty probably even the Sinn Fein 
leaders cannot tell at present. 


Meanwhile in Ireland itself life is becoming more and 
more impossible. What from this side of the Channel 
looks like a political struggle between Sinn Fein and 
the British Government appears to resident Irishmen 
a furious war of classes that is working up to a bloody 
upheaval. The worst of argument by revolver is that 
so many people can use it, and there are good judges of 
Irish affairs who believe that the Sinn Fein leaders of 
to-day will prove no more than the Girondins of the 
Irish Revolution, that hardly one of them will die in 
his bed unless arrested and protected at his own timely 
request by the British Government, and that power will 
pass to the Jacobins of the Irish Labour Party, whose 
gospel and methods are simply those of Lenin. When 
that day comes there is some doubt whether Mr. de 
Valera will long be allowed to enjoy the very comfort- 
able house and demesne that he, five years ago an im- 
pecunious usher, has recently bought near Dublin. 
Outside of Ulster the exodus of those who have any- 
thing to lose still continues; at least half the counties 
are bankrupt, as no rates have been collected over most 
of Ireland; and all reports agree that the Church has 
lost all power to influence events. 


The Prime Minister’s reply to the London Labour 
Mayors who descended upon him at Gairloch empha- 
sised three pertinent points: (1) that the State since 
the Armistice has found over £100,000,000 for unem- 


ployment; (2) that the situation will be greatly relieved 
after November 3, when most of those who are now 
out of benefit will again be drawing their money under 
the Insurance Act; and (3) that the best way of provid- 
ing work is ‘‘ through the normal channels and by the 
co-operation of all the interests concerned ’’—which 
means, we take it, helping to restart the factories and 
furnaces which are at present closed down owing to the 
high price of coal or shortness of credit or the absence 
of any immediate market. 


Meanwhile the Government is meditating some 
scheme for promoting a trade revival. It had 
much better hold its hand. Nothing has come 
of its previous efforts to foster foreign commerce 
by financing exports. The British business man does 
not relish the idea of the Government: re-entering in- 
dustry in any shape or form; he only wants to be let 
alone to fight his own corner in his own way; if official- 
dom will do what it can to ensue peace and stability 
abroad and economy and reduced taxation at home that 
is all he asks of it; and he rather appositely notes that 
the Safeguarding of Industries Bill, which comes into 
force to-day and subjects over 6,000 articles to import 
duties of at least 333 per cent., and the whole purpose 
of which is to restrict foreign commerce, is a queer way 
of helping on a revival of trade. 


That the King should desire to spend as short a time 
as possible in Manchester would not be at all remark- 
able; that he should make it clear to his hosts is little 
to the credit of those who advise him in such matters. 
** T will come and visit you ; but I will not sleep, nor eat, 
nor sit down in your house; I will provide my own 
carriages and horses, and I will bring my own food with 
me and eat it in the train ’’—in private life one would 
prefer to refuse an invitation than to accept it in such 
ungracious terms. Yet the official programme of the 
King’s visit to re-open the Manchester Royal Exchange 
may well be construed by Manchester people as meaning 
just about that. And anything more utterly untrue, or 
unworthy of His Majesty’s devotion to duty and regard 
for the feelings and wishes of his people, could not 
easily be imagined. 


We would not refer to this unfortunate detail if it 
were an isolated case; but there have been several 
instances recently that seem to reveal a blundering and 
tactless hand, a very serious lack of imagination, and 
sometimes a total misreading of the public mind, on the 
part of the members of His Majesty’s household who 
advise the King with regard to such matters. King 
George has proved, by an incomparable devotion, his 
single desire that the example of his life should be in 
accordance with all that is best in the life of England 
to-day. When burdens have had to be borne, he has 
been the first to bear and share them; but we have long 
doubted whether a too liberal application in Royal 
affairs of those economies which with most of us are 
matters not of choice but of necessity, is really in 
accordance with the wishes of the people, or in the long 
run does the best service to the prestige of the Crown. 
Certainly the King should not be misrepresented in the 
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attributes of kindness and courtesy, of which he is the 
embodiment, to the loyal but discerning people of Man- 
chester. 


The ‘‘ temporary period ’’ of three months, during 
which the grant of £10,000,o00 made by the Govern- 
ment in July to ease the successive reductions in the 
coal miners’ wages was to operate came to an end yes- 
terday. There is an unexpended surplus of some 
£3,000,000 and the strongest pressure is being put 
upon the Government to allow the arrangement to 
continue until the balance is exhausted. It is a pres- 
sure that Ministers ought to, but probably will not, 
resist. The feeling is general that the miners have 
been the spoiled children of industry and officialdom 
quite long enough, that the coal trade will never get 
back to a business basis until all Government subven- 
tions are cut off, that the Exchequer needs the money, 
and that if it doesn’t, the agricultural labourers or the 
London organ-grinders or ‘‘ the unemployed ”’ have a 
better claim on it than the miners. But questions of 
this sort are settled in the long run by the amount of 
political influence the various claimants can command; 
and here the miners and the coal owners—united at this 
crisis as Unionists and Nationalists in Ireland are 
always united when there is a chance of a Treasury 
grant—have easily the advantage. 


Those acquainted with the deeply troubled political 
situation in Yugo-Slavia were much concerned last week 
when it was announced that King Alexander, who has 
been in the hands of the Paris doctors for about three 
months, had suffered a relapse, but happily the news 
of his condition this week is more reassuring. The late 
King greatly increased his prestige among his people 
by the heroic part he played in the war, and his son 
not only inherits that prestige, but also is revered for 
his personal share in the struggle. In spite of this the 
internal politics of the triune State have been attended 
from the beginning by much unrest and beset by many 
difficulties. |The large Agrarian party, which exists 
both in Serbia and in Croatia, and is led by M. Raditch, 
stands for a republican form of government,and the long 
illness of the King is, to say the least, unfortunate. 
It is understood that the Agrarians disapprove of the 
action of their Government with respect to Albania, 
though rather from mere opposition than from prin- 
ciple, but it is a factor none the less. The quarrel with 
Albania, which has led to some fighting, has arisen 
out of disputes with Serbia regarding the frontiers in 
the north and east of the little mountain country, and 
it would have hardly reached this violent stage if the 
Ambassadors’ Conference, who have had the matter of 
Albania’s boundaries under consideration for some 
time, had been less dilatory in coming to a decision. 


No real change has occurred in the controversy be- 
tween Austria and Hungary over the Burgenland—of 
which the Hungarians remain in possession in spite of 
the remonstrances of the Conference of Ambassadors 
and the issue of an ultimatum with a time-limit of ten 
days. The Hungarian Government has let it be under- 
stood that it is willing to hand over the Burgenland to 
Austria if it can do so with honour. In plain words, 
Hungary seeks to make a bargain with the Entente by 
which it will keep one of the best portions of the Bur- 
genland as a condition of its giving up the rest; it is 
in fact to be bribed into good behaviour. And it is 
said that poor Austria might accept this arrangement 
for the sake of a peaceful settlement. | Meanwhile 
negotiations have been initiated between Austria and 
Hungary by Dr. Bénés, who has this week become 
Prime Minister of Czecho-Slovakia as the head of a 
new coalition cabinet. In the event of the failure of 
these negotiations Czecho-Slovakia will almost cer- 
tainly be empowered to take drastic action; In any 
case it is time the business was finished. 


Notwithstanding the sensational fall in the value of 
the mark and the numerous dismal prophecies of the im- 
pending bankruptcy of Germany, we are glad to think 
that clear and unmistakable indications are to be seen 
in that republic of better, more stable, and therefore 
more hopeful conditions. The political crisis, which 
for a while looked sufficiently menacing, has passed, 
and Dr. Wirth, the Chancellor, has emerged from it 
with his position decidedly enhanced. A satisfactory 
settlement has been arranged between the federal and 
Bavarian Governments. Count von Lerchenfeld, who 
has become Prime Minister of Bavaria, and is in close 
touch with the Roman Catholic Bavarian People’s 
Party, has shown himself much less intransigent than 
the reactionary Dr. von Kahr. It has been agreed 
that the Federal Government is not to suppress news- 
papers till after consultation with the State in which 
they are published, and that the state of siege or mar- 
tial law is to be done away with after three weeks in 
Bavaria. Naturally the Monarchists are not well 
pleased at the turn of events, and they keep up a cer- 
tain agitation, but it is a notable fact that they now 
have little popular support. The co-operation of the 
have little popular support. A really significant fact 
is the co-operation of the German People’s Party with 
the Majority Socialists. The platform on which they 
meet, and the common ground on which they join 
forces, the demand for recognition of the republic 
and the fulfilment, as far as possible, of the Peace 
Treaty is significant; for the German People’s Party 
is industrialist, and includes Hugo Stinnes, reputed to 
be the richest man in Germany. 


The French have seen in the disclosures pub- 
lished by the Times as to the “illusory 
nature’? of German’ disarmament a fresh 
reason for dealing with Germany in the most re- 
pressive manner. On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that there is growing up in France a party 
that exhibits a more thoughtful and accommodat- 
ing attitude towards Germany in face of the realities 
of the situation, both industrial and commercial, which 
holds all nations and people in one common bond. 
The influence of this party is manifested in the 
withdrawal of the Rhine sanctions, and in the Wies- 
baden Agreement on German reparations in kind that 
M. Loucheur, Minister of the Liberated Regions, made 
in August with Herr Rathenau for the German Govern- 
ment. M. Loucheur has been visiting the devastated 
areas, and has seen for himself the benefit which will 
almost at once accrue from the prompt acceptance of 
the offered reparations in kind. In Paris the Repara- 
tions Commission is considering the Loucheur- 
Rathenau agreement, and in the general interest it is 
to be hoped that it will endorse it, though it will 
probably propose some modification of its terms. It 
is true wisdom for France, abandoning impossible 
dreams of unimaginable reparations, to take what she 
can get without difficulty, and in this way ease in 
some measure the tense financial position which affects 
us all so disastrously. In this connection it should be 
mentioned that Italy, under a treaty signed on 
August 29, has resumed normal business relations with 
Germany—an example that sooner or later must be 
widely followed. 


The general indifference to the catastrophe at Oppau 
is a measure of the increased callousness of a world 
hardened by the horror of five years of killing. Where 
the Titanic disaster convulsed five continents this ex- 
plosion on the Rhine, no less terrible, raised a few eye- 
brows at the breakfast table. Some indeed—if we may 
judge from headlines in the press—perhaps pardonably 
forgetful that the war is over, read another Allied vic- 
tory into the blowing-up of a thousand Germans. Others 
saw a poetic justice in the violent disappearance of a 
poison gas works, It should not be necessary to speak 
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of sympathy, but it is unfortunately true that the war 
has benumbed our capacity for this quality and that 
pain and suffering have to penetrate very close home to- 
day to be felt. To what extent the commercial loss in- 
volved will affect Germany’s industrial recovery is 
another matter and one that it will be instructive to 
watch. 


A distinguished former Governor of Madras com- 
plained to us the other day of the inadequacy of the 
cabled news relating to the Moplah rebellion. But 
indeed the news service from India as a whole is 
scandalously at fault. The main source, though 
doubtless honest enough, is far too amenable to official 
suggestion at Simla and Delhi, and of others perhaps 
the most considerable is influenced by purely local 
conditions not to be found elsewhere in India. Seeing 
that three out of every four of the King’s subjects are 
natives of India, and that one of the most complicated 
and hazardous of constitutional experiments is going 
forward in that ‘country, we are surely entitled to ask 
our daily press for ampler and more independently 
acquired information. Until the British voter is clear 
of all responsibility for India, we need not only 
prompt and accurate news of happenings, but judicious 
estimates of the relative strength of the political, 
religious, economic and personal forces at work in 
India. The value commonly set here on the support 
of the. fairly well-intentioned but invertebrate 
‘* Moderates ’’ is excessive. Too often an_ Indian 


Moderate is merely one who limps in the rear of the 


Extremist procession towards the same goal. 


After some engagemerits with the Turks during its 
withdrawal from before Angora, the Greek Army has 
established itself on a line about 20 miles east of 
Eskishehr. Though it is announced from Athens that 
Greece intends to annex the territory she now occupies 
in Asia Minor, it is understood that she is negotiat- 
ing for a settlement on a much less ambitious scale 
with the Allies, to whom the whole tangled situation in 
the Near East is a matter of grave concern. Especi- 
ally is it of concern to Britain. What we predicted two 
weeks ago has happened; the success of the Kemalists 
—Mustapha Kemal has just been given the title of 
Ghazi, or ‘‘ the Victorious ’’—in compelling the 
retreat of the Greeks is being felt by us in Kurdistan 
and Mesopotamia, on the borders of which the Turks 
are reported to be increasing their forces with a view 
to the promotion of insurrectionary movements among 
the Kurds and against Feisal, whom we recently made 
King of Irak, and there has already been some fighting 
which is directly traceable to Turkish instigation. We 
should like to know what steps, if any, our Govern- 
ment is taking to deal with the position, for nothing 
can be worse than permitting it to continue as it is at 
present. Drift will not do here. 


An eleventh hour outbreak of Pussyfoot enthusiasm 
among our licensing authorities seems to menace the 
Londoner’s newly recovered liberty to drink at his 
supper. Assume that commonsense will prevail, and 
the question arises whether London will use the re- 
stored privilege rightly. Of our youngest pleasure 
seekers, many were school children when London last 
had a night life, and thus lack all experience. Their 
elders, in seven years of abstention, have forgotten 
how tosup. We are beginning anew, and if we begin 
by making supper subservient to the dance craze, we 
shall not be doing well. To order a supper as it should 
be ordered is no easy matter. ‘‘ It needs heaven-sent 
moments for that skill.’”’ Somewhere in ‘ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne ’ there is a description of a wine so subtle, 
requiring for its full appreciation so delicate a balanc- 
ing of the facilities, that its enjoyment was ‘‘ almost a 
moral act.’’ So with your perfect supper. Mere 
appetite will often guide you tolerably in regard to 
dinner; but supper is the reconciliation of desire for 


food and wine with a kind of asceticism. It demands 
a certain economy, in everything but the price you 
pay. But the restaurateurs, at the moment, seem 
disposed to thrust on us gross fare, and the vul- 
garian plays up to them. 


A band of enthusiasts styled the Norwich Players has 
constructed in that city the first permanent Elizabethan 
theatre since the days of Cromwell, and produced 
therein last Monday night ‘ As You Like It,’ as Shake- 
speare is supposed to have liked it. Such enterprise is 
of course very commendable and extremely picturesque, 
but we must be allowed to doubt whether it is in any 
way useful. Those who “ fear for the future of the 
English Stage ’’—to adopt a much used expression— 
would do well not to dwell too intently upon its past. 
It is not a constructive policy. Enthusiasts for a 
‘* period ’’ are often apt to forget that the modes of 
their pet century died a natural death resulting from 
changed conditions and that it is impossible success- 
fully to revive them. Duelling was a picturesque way 
of settling domestic disputes, but those who fear for 
the future of our Divorce Courts could hardly expect 
to re-establish it as an alternative to the law. Besides, 
we seem to have seen coaches bowling along the Rich- 
mond road on fine Sundays among a stream of motor- 
cars, but we do not remember that they were 
overcrowded. 


The Government, finding itself with several large and 
expensive airships and airship-stations on its hands and 
the inconvenient cry of economy in its ears, has been 
casting about for some feasible method of transferring 
the trouble and expense to other shoulders. Among 
the schemes suggested was one for dumping the un- 
wanted war-babies upon the Dominions, but the idea 
of adoption does not seem to have appealed to the 
Colonial Governments and no more has been heard of 
it. The more reasonable offer of the apparatus free of 
charge to a commercial combine that would fulfil certain 
guarantees has met with no mage success, and the 
question appears to have collapsed in the wake of the 
disaster to the R.38. The trouble is that nobody in this 
country seems to have made up his mind whether the 
airship has a future or not. Other countries think it 
has, and Spain, Germany and America (for instance) 
are going ahead while Britain stands at the cross-roads 
in an attitude of indecision. 


Just when the cost of living and the price of petrol 
are going down, new taximeters registering increased 
fares are going up in most taxis. When the “ re- 
vised’’ fares—a cruel euphemism this—were first intro- 
duced, the public were assured that the rise was purely 
temporary and would fall again with a decrease in run- 
ning costs. But the moment of that decrease has been 
chosen for making the rise permanent. Omnibus 
wages are reduced, and there is talk of reducing the 
fares: railway charges are likely to be similarly lowered. 
Tt seems therefore a singularly inopportune moment 
for erecting machines shamelessly registering an in- 
creased scale of charges, and it surely requires some 
explanation. 


The Home Secretary has offered an exvlanation of his 
action in expelling Dr. Oscar Levy which is far from 
satisfactorv. It is merely an assertion that he was 
technically within his rights under the Alien’s Restric- 
tion Act in doing so, since Dr. Levy was resident abroad 
during a considerable part of the war. We never 
doubted that Mr. Shortt had full powers under this 
piece of panic legislation to act as he did. But the 


possession of power does not necessarilv justifv its use; 
and it is for his interpretation of the Act, and his em- 
plovment of the extremely undesirable power which it 
confers unon him, that the Home Secretary has been so 
widely criticised. The excuse he makes will not raise 
Fim in public esteem. 
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TO OUR READERS 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is the only 
publication of its kind that did not put up its price 
when the costs of production so greatly increased. 
To-day, although more money is being spent on 
the SATURDAY REVIEW than ever before in 
_its history, the price remains the same, and the 
management have no intention of increasing it. 
They desire nevertheless, while maintaining the 
old *‘Saturday” traditions of informed and in- 
dependent criticism and review, to increase the 
scope and influence of the paper by developing 
it in certain directions. These developments will, 
we trust, speak for themselves, and need not be 
the subject of advertisement here. But in order 
that both the SATURDAY REVIEW and its 
readers may get the full benefit of them the 
arrangements for the distribution of the paper are 
being reorganised; and we particularly desire 
those readers who find any difficulty or delay in 
procuring the paper, either by post, at bookstalls 
or at newsagents’ shops, to be good enough to 
send a post-card to the Publisher, 9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. The simplest way to 
ensure punctual delivery is to fill up the form 
which will be found on page 340 and send it either 
to us or to a newsagent. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S EXAMPLE 


R. WINSTON CHURCHILL may have faults 
as great as his talents, but at least he has cour- 
age. He may be as little disinterested as some 
make out, though for our part we feel more comfortable 
with a politician who takes the trouble to be ambitious 
than with one who deems a healthily egotistical career 
irreconcilable with sound public service. But even if 
Mr. Churchill’s poligical fortunes were as exclusively 
Mr.,Churchill’s main preoccupation as his critics assert, 
it would still be true that in forwarding them he often 
shows the instinct of real: leadership. His confidence 
in himself may be of so greedy a kind as hardly to leave 
room for others to share in it; his brilliant cold-blooded- 
ness may be incapable of those ideas and devotions that 
come from the heart and owe nothing to a care for self ; 
every point that is made against his restlessness as a 
colleague and his jumpy judgment may be well taken. 
None the less when he speaks he is apt to speak out, 
and with the precision and authority of a keen and 
genuinely independent mind. 
Courage and the instinct of leadership and the habit 
of straight and sensible talk are valuable qualities at 
any time; they are invaluable now. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech at Dundee last Saturday had these qualities. 
It was an unambiguous, outspoken, pertinent utterance 
that revealed the speaker’s mind on some of the larger 
issus of the day and set them and himself before the 
nation in a clearer light. What he said about Ireland 
could not have been put more firmly or more temperately 
or in a better spirit. If his analysis of the universal 
depression and confusion in trade and his suggested 
remedies carried less conviction, they were at least an 
honest bit of thinking; and nothing could have been 
more salutary than his exposure of the effects of 
Bolshevism in Russia and of the damage to British 
industry done by its imitators at home. From first to 
last in the speech there was nothing time-serving or 
partisan or intentionally unintelligible. Mr. Churchill 
spoke in the only way in which it is ever worth while 
for a man of his brains and experience to speak, with 
boldness, clarity, and a full consciousness that he had 
earned the right to say what he thought and to give the 
country a lead. We get too little of this kind of speak- 
ing. Mr. Churchill’s speech was welcome pre- 


cisely because it revived the old Ministerial pre- 


rogative of instruction. Among his colleagues 
there are some— Lord Birkenhead is one of 
them — who have the same knack of talking 
their own minds to the electorate. In the Parlia- 
mentary rank and file there are many others; and we 
should like nothing better than to see all of them take 
the stump during the coming months and ‘‘The Autumn 
Campaign ’’ of pre-war days resurrected and expanded. 
Our people have a genius for being talked at; 
and these autumn meetings enabled them to show it 
off to the greatest advantage. September used to bring 
the politician as regularly as the partridge. Voters 
and representatives would meet for a full and fruitful 
review, usually framed with candour and reasonable- 
ness, of the topics of the moment; the ordinary British 
M.P. in these days represented something rather above 
than below the average intelligence of the country; he 
was nothing of a casuist, he dealt comparatively little 
in claptrap, and while he always spoiled sound thoughts 
by a prosy and pointless way of putting them, he had 
also a strong gift for the task of exposition and elucida- 
tion; he did his best to avoid bombast and floridity; 
and his annual encounter with his constituents served 
to put elections and all the machinery or organisation in 
their proper place, made people realise that they had 
not solved the problems of government by merely elect- 
ing one set of candidates to office in preference to 
another set, focussed attention on the actual work of 
legislation and the broader aspects of policy, and so 
supplied that incessant stream of criticism which is the 
condition of all satisfactory working of the democratic 
regime. 

We want this admirable custom to come again into 
favour and Mr. Churchill’s Dundee speech to be taken 
as the model to which it should conform. After all, 
oratory occupies its rightful place when it is being 
employed as the supreme educator of democracy. The 
only place where speeches have no effect is the House 
of Commons. With the masses they are by far the 
most popular and impressive instrument of instruction. 
The great majority of people read nothing, but they are 
always ready to listen to anybody. It is an open ques- 
tion whether ‘‘ campaign literature ’’ ever yet turned 
a single vote. But it is beyond question that speeches 
have turned thousands. To keep a nation politically 
educated without the aid of oratory is as hopeless as 
to make it intelligent by means of correspondence col- 
leges. Parliament, indeed, is never so useful as when 
it is not sitting and when its members from a hundred 
platforms are exercising upon popular audiences those 
didactic gifts which somewhat languish in the somnol- 
ence or the too critical alertness of Westminster. Our 
people will always insist on being harangued by some- 
one. On political questions they would prefer a 
Member of Parliament; but if they cannot get him, they 
will flock round the nearest or loudest orator of the 
soap-box. It is partly because the parliamentarians 
have neglected, and are still neglecting, this function of 
interesting and educating the electors, that the business 
sas been monopolised by men of crude and violent 
minds and that Great Britain to-day is the hunting 
ground of most of the economic fallacies which have 
bemused mankind. The hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed. Far too much has been taken for granted and 
far too much allowed to go by default; and we are 
likely, unless we look out, to go on trusting “‘ the innate 
level-headedness of the British working classes ’’ until 
it lands us fairly in the ditch. 

The political and industrial creed that is being the 
most widely and systematically expounded in this 
country is the creed that all existing institutions must 
be hurled down, and that between Capital and Labour 
there cannot be, and should not be, anything but war 
to the knife. What is being done to counteract this 
ceaseless propaganda of revolution? Could our 
leaders in politics and industry and education be 
better engaged than in hammering home the bedrock 
truths that without law and order, without Capital 
and direction, without skill and thrift, Labour alone 
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could scarcely support the savage’s standard of life; 
that Capital is simply the surplus savings set aside to 
produce more wealth; and that to consume it instead 
of conserving it is the quickest of all roads to ruin? 
On all such issues the country is yearning for nothing 
so much as for men who will address it with knew- 
ledge, simplicity and fearlessness. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUR 


HERE are, broadly, two main sets of causes 

which have produced the present depression of 

trade, with its painful and perilous. consequence 
of unemployment. The first set of causes is external 
and largely, though not wholly, beyond our power to 
mitigate. The paralysis of the Continent as the result 
of the war, the collapse of the Eastern and South Ameri- 
can markets, the insecurity which has followed, and is 
partly the outcome of, the defects of the Peace of 
Versailles, the chaos in Russia, the huge and violent 
breaches in the fabric of the world’s commerce and 
nance torn by four and a half years of sheer destruc- 
tion and the instability of the foreign exchanges, are 
ulmost enough in themselves to explain why a country 
which lives, as we do, by its foreign trade finds itself 
for the moment industrially prostrate. These are con- 
ditions which by ourselves we cannot wholly rectify. 
Other susceptibilities, other interests, and other forces 
than ours are involved in the process of improving 
them, a process that at the best must be slow, tortuous, 
and the result of multitudinous factors which we 
cannot hope to dominate, and to which, or to some of 
which, we must on occasion defer. 

But it would be idle to pretend that Great Britain’s 
responsibility for the present state of Europe is wholly 
negative, and that British policy and influence, rightly 
used, could not do much to ameliorate it. That some 
of the provisions of the Peace Treaty have proved 
economic boomerangs and obstacles of the most for- 
midable character to European recovery ought by now 
to be patent to everybody. So far as they were de- 
signed to cripple Germany, they have chiefly succeeded 
in crippling her conquerors; and if they end, as they 
easily may, in driving Germany into bankruptcy and 
repudiation, it will be at the cost of a complete and 
universal collapse. The indemnity policy on the scale 
adopted by the negotiators of one of the worst peace 
settlements in history is defeating itself, as most econ- 
omists have all along contended that it would. How 
it works out in practice has been sufficiently shown by 
the disorganisation of the British shipbuilding industry 
brought about by the seizure and forced sale of the 
German vessels. Probably there is hardly an item in 
the entire reparation account which directly or indirectly 
will not prove to be similarly ruinous to those who have 
insisted on exacting it. The truth of this is recognised 
to-day in Downing Street and Whitehall, and the stand 
taken by Mr. Lloyd George on the Silesian question 
showed that he is beginning to appreciate the folly of 
making confusion worse confounded. But on the whole 
it cannot be said that the British Government has, so 
far, done nearly as much as it should and might to 
restore Europe to political tranquility, sane economics, 
and stable finance. On the contrary, so far as it has 
gone in for a commercial policy of restricting and 
hampering foreign trade by embargoes and prohibitions 
and the erection of other fiscal barriers, it has directly 
contributed to prolonging those conditions in Europe 
which are largely responsible for unemployment in 
Britain. 

There is, however, another set of causes which also 
operate to dislocate trade and force men out of work. 
These causes are internal and therefore, as we have 
insisted before, entirely under our own control; and the 
blame for the injury they have inflicted upon British 
industry has to be shared, though not in equal propor- 
tions, between the Government, Labour, and the 
employers. Labour especially has very largely itself to 


thank if it is now out of a job. Even if every other 
circumstance had been as propitious as it was in fact 
adverse, industrial peace in Great Britain could not 
long have withstood the desperate efforts put forth to 
undermine and overthrow it. Even with concord be- 
tween employers and employed, and on a basis of hearty 
and sustained co-operation, it is doubtful whether there 
would have been sufficient business throughout the 
world to keep British commerce going. In any event 
the attempt was not made. Mr. Churchill did a real 
service in pointing out a week ago that three times as 
many days were lost by strikes in 1918 and 1919 as in 
the two years preceding the war; and that in the 
present year eight times as many days have been thrown 
away as in the whole of 1913. No industrial structure, 
least of all one so sensitive as ours, could have stood the 
strain of such a series of shocks. While it was bound 
to oscillate in sympathy with the cyclonic disturbances 
in the world without, it need not have been brought 
to the ground if those whose business it was to support 
it had not chosen that precise moment for violently 
quarrelling among themselves. Just when it was most 
essential that every unit in the industrial army should 
work in harmony with every other unit, we saw in one 
great trade after another, and in one service of public 
utility after another, an outbreak of unrest that checked 
and nullified every tendency to stability and aggravated 
every factor that made for unsettlement and loss of 
confidence. It is unhappily beyond question that much 
of the unemployment from which we are suffering to- 
day is self-inflicted. 

Nevertheless the Government cannot evade all the 
responsibility. It entirely failed to understand that 
when the war was over the supreme national need was’ 
to get business going again; and that for this pur- 
pose official expenditure should be cut in every direc- 
tion, taxation made as light as possible, and all the 
avenues of trade thrown freely open. These things 
were not done. Instead, taxation was piled up and 
aimed directly at industry; the sources from which 
alone new wealth could be created were blocked and 
curtailed by official order; departmental extravagance 
ran riot in Mesopotamia and Ireland and throughout 
the controlled trades; policies were initiated, per- 
severed with for a few months, and then scrapped, 


‘without the least regard to cost; the war-born 


bureaucracy clung to its hold over industry with a 
tenacity which even now has not been finally over- 
come; and, worst of all, Protection was resorted to 
just at the very moment when every necessity of the 
situation called for the utmost freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse. The result of all this has been 
that business men in Great Britain have been en- 
gaged in an even harder struggle. with their own 
Government than with the stubborn short-sightedness 
of Labour or with their foreign competitors; that 
they were set to make bricks without straw; that the 
springs of credit dried up; and that the capital they 
needed to extend operations was annexed by the 
Treasury. A restriction of enterprise has been liter- 
ally forced upon them by the badness of the Govern- 
ment’s policy both at home and abroad; and con- 
fidence and security will not return until that policy 
is abandoned. 

Slowly, much too slowly, but still with some sure- 
ness, Labour is recovering its balance, and the 
Government are taking steps that will eventually 
make a reduction of taxation possible and set in- 
dustry free to go ahead. But simultaneously em- 
ployers ought to be studying how far they can miti- 
gate, or altogether avert, a return of unemployment 
in the future. In such a matter we have more faith 
in provisions that are worked out by single industries, 
or by groups of allied industries, than in any national 
or Governmental schemes. No better work could be 
done at this moment than for each industry to take 
up the problem of providing against its own unem- 
ployment. It should be undertaken in collaboration 
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with the representatives of Labour and with a full 
appreciation of the fact that the fear of being out of 
a job lies at the root of many trade union practices 
and ideas which are injurious to industry and a serious 
check on output. The unemployment question and 
not the wages question should be the chief preoccupa- 
tion of the leaders of British industry. If Labour will 
work in with, and try to make the best of, the exist- 
ing system; if the Government will pursue in Europe 
and at home a policy of peace and retrenchment and 
of friendliness to the agencies of production which 
supply work, pay wages, and need access to all the 
markets of the world; and if employers and employed 
will put their heads together in each industry by turn 
and hammer out some effective safeguards against, at 
any rate, the worst severities of unemployment, then 
our present troubles may prove to be the shock that 
will awaken the whole nation to a new and saner life. 
It is in these directions and nowhere else that we must 
look for radical, lasting and restorative remedies. 


‘**“DEAR LAND OF LIBERTY ” 


HE present week, like most weeks for a very 
| long time past, has brought out new evidence 
to show that the social consequences of Pro- 
hibition in the United States are worse by far than 
anything anticipated by its fair-minded critics. In 
some respects they go beyond what was foretold by 
its interested opponents. If the liquor-trade could 
have known that its profits, under Prohibition, would 
be greater than anything dreamed of in a legally 
‘“ wet ’’ America, its campaign of resistance to the 
proposal might have been less furious; on the other 
hand, he would have been a soulless profiteer indeed 
who could have foreseen unmoved the growth of his 
fortune at such a cost in corruption, degradation, and 
defiance of law. The Federal authorities are now in- 
vestigating the statement of Mr. Fitzmorris, the Chief 
of Police in Chicago, that 50 per cent. of the men 
under his command are engaged in the illegal sale and 
transport of liquor; and it has already been brought 
home, by sworn evidence, to a hundred of them. At 
the same time one reads of the nightly procession, 
along the roads leading to New York, of furniture 
vans loaded with liquor which the police are well paid 
to leave alone. During dinner at a famous roof- 
restaurant in that city, as Lord Northcliffe testifies, 
‘“ the customary cocktails were served, and for the 
rest, champagne flowed as it has never done in 
London since the war began.’’ 

But it is not only in the great cities that the law is 
defied and its officers corrupted. It is broken every- 
where, and not only by means of bribing the police. 
There is, in fact, a rich variety about the scandal that 
appeals to the imagination, by so many channels is 
the land flooded with illicit drink. For example, the 
Department of Commerce announces that the amount 
of whisky imported through the Customs in the first 
seven months of this year was three times the amount 
imported in the corresponding period of 1920; and of 
champagne, five times. The liquor can legally be used 
as medicine only; and the class of doctors who deal 
in the necessary prescriptions are making very easy 
money. The Revenue officials offer the guess that for 
every gallon that passes the Customs 100 gallons are 
smuggled; but smuggling is increasing so rapidly in 
extent that the estimate is of little value. Nor is this 
all, for the illegal manufacture of fermented liquor in 
private houses for home consumption is widespread, 
and the Senate has lately thrown out a Bill empower- 
ing the police to take strong measures against it. 
What sort of stuff is so produced, with what sort of 
effect on the vitals of the merry-makers, one shudders 
to think; yet it is certainly nectar by comparison with 
a great deal of what passes down the throats of 
American citizens to-day. New whisky is a poison; 
but there are others. The superintendent of the gaol 


in Washington states that the number of those im- 
prisoned there for drunkenness: in the year ending 
June 30 was greater by 34 per cent. than in the year 
preceding; and he attributes this to the increasing 
consumption of ‘‘ hair tonics,’’ flavouring extracts, 
wood-alcohol, perfumes, sal volatile, furniture-polish, 
and other delights. He adds that a large business ‘is 
done locally in ‘‘ saleable imitations of the old bever- 
ages, which have often an alcoholic content nearly 
twice that of the originals.’’ 

The central fact in all this variegated riot of pro- 
fiteering, corruption, law-breaking and self-poisoning 
is that things are not better, but infinitely worse, than 
they have ever been since Prohibition became the law 
of the United States, and that, after twenty months 
of it, the thing is revealed in that worst of legislative 
disasters, a law of universal application which the 
Government, in spite of the most vigorous efforts, is 
unable to enforce. Those who are responsible for it, 
of course, refuse.to face this truth. An American 
bishop at the Methodist Conference lately held in 
London stated that, ‘‘ if the country was taken as a 


whole, the law was wonderfully well enforced.’’ Yet 
one hesitates to believe that the ‘‘ dry ’’ party are 
really quite satisfied with the state of affairs. Some 


of them publicly take comfort from the fact that Pro- 
hibition has ‘‘ come to stay,’’ whatever happens, 
since it is enacted by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution—a thing as nearly irreversible as any law 
can be. That reflection is found less consoling by 
such public-spirited officials as Mr. Fitzmorris, 


already mentioned, who declares that 
in Chicago there is more drunkenness than there ever was, 
more deaths from liquor, more of every evil attributable to 
the use of liquor than in the days before Prohibition. 


These last words are sweeping; but it does appear, 
from this distance, that they might be justified. What 
seems to be happening is that all those who have a 
taste for alcoholic liquor are getting it still, at 
enormous cost, and often of poisonous quality; with 
the very odious and shocking exception of those who 
cannot afford to pay the equivalent of four or five 
shillings for a drink. Whether this flagrant in- 
equality will be found permanently endurable by the 
poor seems to us very doubtful. But in addition to 
those who used to drink, there is a new class of 
drinkers actually created by Prohibition—by the in- 
cessant talk about drink, by the desire to feel ‘‘ in 
the movement,’’ and by the very impulse to defy what 
is felt to be an intolerable infringement on personal 
liberty. 

The question of principle in regard to personal 
liberty has been thrashed out a thousand times in the 
discussion of Prohibition; but nothing could ever 
persuade some people that a minority had any right 
to oppose a measure favoured by the majority on 
philanthropic grounds, and nothing could ever per- 
suade other people that the majority had a right to 
forbid a man to drink what is harmful only when 
abused. To us, Prohibition is the most monstrous 
outrage upon individual freedom now being anywhere 
attempted in a civilised country, and we would far 
rather see a nation without sobriety than without 
liberty. The interesting thing, at bottom, about the 
American situation is that this view of the matter 
clearly prevails there, in spite of there being, in all 
likelihood, a real and not a fictitious majority which 
disapproves of the custom of drinking and of the 
liquor-traffic. It is one thing to do that; it is quite 
another to compel vast numbers of people to be teeto- 
tallers against their will; and it is clear that if there 
were a genuine and strong majority opinion in 
favour of that compulsion, what is going on now 
could not happen. 

It is not pleasing to see American friends with long and 
distinguished public records locking their door in club or hotel 
and producing a flask. 

Lord Northcliffe, who makes this observation, is fal- 
lible in many respects; but on a question of this sort 
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his judgment is better, perhaps, than most men’s, and 
his verdict is that ‘‘ Prohibition, as I saw it at work, 
is not the right solution of the drink problem.”’ He 
condemns it as a failure. We should only add that 
it fails because it runs counter, not to a policy deter- 
mined by the counting of noses, but to the instinct of 
freedom in a true democracy. 


THE POLITICIAN IN REPOSE 
By JoHN PALMER 


HE other night I saw a famous orator and states- 

man in repose. It was at a publi¢ function where 

music was played to amuse the guests after they 
had grown tired of being presented to one another. He 
sat in the front row of the assembly, a man of action 
compelled for an interval to sit still, a man of eloquence 
obliged to be silent. His misery was almost pathetic. 
He sat with his great hands clasped in front of him, 
like a peasant in a photograph or a child that has been 
dressed for a party and placed in readiness upon a 
chair. 

Watching some of our modern public men in action 
we inevitably wonder what they are like in repose. The 
whole idea of repose seems incongruous with the activi- 
ties by which we know them. We see them on the 
public platform, we follow them to international con- 
ferences, we hear of them forming cabinets, settling 
crises and framing new policies before we have fully 
mastered the bearing of those which went before. We 
think of them as always alert, as perpetually in agita- 
tion, with tongues that are seldom still and brains 
that are never at rest. Naturally we wonder 
whether it does not in course of time become 
impossible for them to rest at all. Do _ they, 
when their last secretary has retired, when their last 
word of public and historic import has been spoken, 
sit as that unhappy politician sat last night, amorphous, 
vacant, incapable of an intelligent tranquillity? Do 
they, as it were, cease to exist when they cease to be 
politically active? Do they experience an almost 
physical discomfort when speech and gesture are tem- 
porarily denied them and when they are no longer in 
the public eye? Are we to believe that, when they re- 
tire into their private bosoms, they find a vacuum? Is 
it the penalty of the modern orator that he cannot feel 
or think apart from his audience, and of the modern 
statesman that he cannot live except in the conflict of 
the chamber, the council, or the corridor? 

I have always found it difficult to imagine any of the 
more prominent leaders of the modern world in the act 
of meditation. When one sees a European premier 
resting one feels that he is resting as though before a 
camera, that he is reposing with an end in view, that 
there is a special moment of the day set apart for 
just this particular form of activity. 

Our suspicion that for public men a genuinely private 
life becomes impossible is deepened by observing a 
class of society which lives as much as the politician in 
the public eye and reveals itself more artlessly to 
our observation. Actors and actresses, to whom a 
public attitude necessarily becomes a second nature, 
declare in the most unmistakable way that they are 
incapable of privacy when the day’s work is done. 
Their loves, their domesticities, the things they eat and 
drink and wear, even the intimacies of their toilette 
(as, for example, the creams which preserve their com- 
plexions or which increase the lustre of their smiles) are 
all exhibited to the public view. Their private lives are 
merely a continuation or extension of their public pro- 
fession. They spend their existence before the camera. 
We behold them with their children, in the house and 
garden, upon holiday, taking train or car upon this or 
that ostensibly private adventure. We have learned 
from countless pictures and interviews that, whatever 
they may be doing in private, they do it as though they 
were in presence of a multitude. They are a witness to 
the truth that a public habit of life cannot be assumed 


as a matter of professional necessity without profoundly 
affecting one’s private activities. 

It must be difficult for any public man to behave as 
if he were alone. One cannot think of him, when his 
audience has dispsersed, when his committee has risen, 
when his interviews have come to an end, when his 
negotiations are completed, retiring into his private 
room with a sigh of relief, casting off all thought of 
public affairs and sinking naturally into the attitude of 
repose. One cannot think at all of repose in connec- 
tion with the typical public man of to-day. The idea 
of repose, of tranquillity, of private and unforced medi- 
tation, seems utterly incongruous with all one sees or 
hears of him. The habit of being in public must, | 
imagine, grow upon him till he finds himself in- 
capable of being alone. In the fastness of his 
chamber he is still forced to behave as though 
in the presence of an unseen audience. I have 
noted that there is something quite peculiar and dis- 
tinctive in the gait of persons who are much in the 
habit of appearing upon platforms or of conducting 
their affairs in the public eye. This assertion may be 
verified by anyone who cares to spend half an hour in 
the House of Commons watching the members as they 
come into the lobbies. There are many ways of enter- 
ing a lobby. There is the lounging grace of the legis- 
lator whose progenitors have walked in the public eye 
for untold generations. There is the solid gravity of 
the man who carries with him the atmosphere of the 
bank parlour and the boardroom. There is the worthy 
simplicity of the man who is learning to wear his blue 
suit as though it had been made for him. There is, 
indeed, every kind and quality of demeanour illustrated 
in the course of some twenty minutes to half an hour. 
But there is an element which is peculiar and unmis- 
takeable in the deportment of all these gentlemen which 
distinguishes it from the deportment of the merely 
private person. It is difficult to define, but it is easy 
to recognise. Whether the particular individual has 
the insolent ease of bearing which comes of long dis- 
cipline under the public eye, or whether he exhibits the 
sheepish bravado of the man who has not yet grown 
accustomed to his publicity, he is obviously a person 
who is not in the habit of walking by himself. 

I feel quite certain that these gentlemen who can- 
not walk as though they were alone are equally unable 
to sit at home and think as though they were alone. 
In the old days this fact was frankly recognised by the 
more important public men of the time. In the case 
of Louis XIV. to dine was a public function and he 
dressed and was shaved before an audience. Great 
men performed their toilettes in public and had a bed- 
room manner as unmistakable as the walk of the 
modern legislator in Palace Yard. It was realised that 
a man who had behaved himself in public for the 
greater part of the day could not suddenly become a 
private man for the odd hour or so which he was able 
to reserve for meals and other strictly individual in- 
terests. How can you expect a man who has to think 
for eight or ten hours a day in an assembly or a council, 
upon a platform or in the president’s chair, to be able 
to sit quietly at home and think all by himself? The 
habit of acting and thinking in public must in time alter 
the whole process and apparatus of action and thought, 
until at last the politician in his private study finds him- 
self surrounded by an invisible public lodged in the 
midmost cells of his brain, determining his attitude as 
he sits in his easy chair and the course of his meditation 
as he ponders his policy for the morrow. 

One in whom the habit of public life has become 
inveterate and incurable, the statesman or politician of 
the modern type who lives in continuous touch with the 
public, who is for ever speaking, negotiating, directing, 
compromising, dealing from day to day with men and 
matters as the inspiration of the moment may direct, 
would seem to become quite incapable of repose. For 
such a man I can imagine nothing between the feverish 
activities by which we know them and the misery of 
blank negation. I cannot imagine a private life for 
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such a man because I cannot believe that he is ever 
really in private. I do not like to think what would 
happen to him if suddenly he felt that he was really 
alone. I can only imagine that such a feeling in such a 
man would arouse the same sort of emotion which death 
excites in the ordinary human breast. It seemed 
especially significant the other night, when at last I 
caught a modern statesman in repose and obviously at 
that moment in a condition of complete misery, that 
music should have been associated with the experi- 
ment. The man who is incapable of repose should be 
even less capable of music. I only once heard a 
Premier of the modern type express an opinion about 
music. They were endeavouring to soothe him after 
a heavy day. He remained silent while they played 
him Beethoven and Bach. Then, acting upon a sudden 
inspiration the pianist struck into the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from ‘ Faust.’ The Premier started in his chair and 
came to attention. He was, in fact, so favourably 
impressed with the tune that he sent to inquire of the 
pianist what it was. 


POPE ON OMBRE 


ARD games, with the possible exception of poker, 
( figure comparatively seldom in literature, and in 
poetry even more rarely. A pleasant exception 

is the game of Ombre, which Pope puts to such dexter- 
ous use in the third canto of the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
and which Sarah Battle, a hundred years later, played 
over (with the cards) for the benefit of Charles Lamb. 
Ir an hour when a fourth is wanting tor ‘‘ Auction ”’ 
there is satisfaction in dealing a pack under Mrs. 
Battle’s inspiration and following the varying fortunes 
of Belinda, the Baron and the Shadowy Third Sarah 
Battle’s comparisons with tradille and, still more, her 
apposite and poignant illustrations, are beyond our 
powers. But with a little ingenuity it is possible to re- 
construct the game as Pope saw it in the days when the 
great Anna drank “‘ tay’? at Hampton Court. The 
background was a room in the palace after Wren and 
Verrio had done their worst to Wolsey’s masterpiece. 
Lely’s Beauties of Charles II.’s Court, ‘‘ their night- 
gowns fastened by a silver pin,’’ had not yet been 
brought from Windsor. But the ladies of the Court of 
William and Mary from Kneller’s brush gazed from the 
walls upon Belinda and her partners as they put their 
counters upon the table and formed the first pool by 
each paying in three counters. Ombre is played with a 
pack of forty cards, the eights, nines and tens being dis- 
carded. The game being of Spanish origin it was, 
doubtless, deemed advisable to emphasise the difference 
in rank between the royal families and the parti-coloured 
retainers of meaner birth. In Queen Anne’s time the 
court cards were not double-headed and the knave 
(servant) was pictured with his robe girt about his waist 
in Blue-coat boy fashion, ‘‘ succinct ’’ as Pope says : 

Behold, four Kings in majesty revered, 

With hoary whiskers and a forky beard ; 

And four fair Queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 

Th’ expressive emblem of their softer power ; 

Four Knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 

And particoloured troops a shining train, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

To determine the dealer the cards were dealt until the 
first black ace fell; the lot went to the Baron. Dealing 
towards his right, instead of to the left as in Bridge, 
he dealt nine cards, by threes, to each player, nine being 
the number of the Muses. Here is the fall, the cards 
being given in the order they were eventually played : 


BELINDA TERTIUS THE BARON 
Ace spades Three spades Five spades 
Two spades Six spades Fours spades 
Ace clubs Four clubs Seven spades 
King spades Jack clubs Jack spades 
King clubs Seven hearts Queen spades 


King diamonds 

Queen diamonds 
Jack diamonds 

Ace hearts 


Ace diamonds 
Five hearts 
Four hearts 
Queen clubs 


Five diamonds 

Three hearts 

hearts 
ing hearts 


Belinda, as the player on the dealer’s right, had the 
first claim to name trumps and assume the responsibility 
of being Ombre. At the sight of her hand, with its 
great strength in spades, Belinda had no doubt about 
challenging the two men and did so in the phrase which 
gives the game its name. Yo soy el hombre, ‘‘ I am the 
man.’’ Being unwilling to ailow her opponents an 
opportunity of claiming the right to be ‘‘ the man ’”’ by 
drawing from the thirteen cards which lay undealt in the 
talon, Belinda named her suit at once. ‘‘ Let spades be 
trumps ! ’’ she said, ‘‘ and trumps they were.”’ © 

Belinda is now playing against the two men. If 
either makes more tricks than she does, the pool will be 
emptied and Belinda will have to replace the nine 
counters for the next deal; indeed, if she only scores the 
same number of tricks as either or both of them, she 
will forfeit the sum represented by the nine counters, so 
that the pool may be doubled for the next deal. 
Belinda’s strength in spades is, however, most ad- 
vantageous. In Ombre, the Ace of spades (Spadillio) 
is always the best card, whatever may be_ trumps. 
The next cards in value when spades are trumps are 
the two of spades (Manillo) and the Ace of clubs 
(Basto). These three cards are the Matadores, or 
““ Murderers.”’ Belinda is fortunate in having all 
three. Leading them one after another she wins three 
tricks, drawing five trumps. Tertius plays two trumps 
and a small club (the Plebeian card), while the Baron 
plays three small spades. Though the Ace of clubs 
was led, this is a Matador and the Baron must follow 
with a trump. Belinda then leads the hoary Majesty 
of Spades, the best remaining trump, drawing the Jack 
of Spades from the Baron. The Shadowy Third plays 
the Jack of clubs, which would have been so potent had 
the game been Loo instead of Ombre. 

So far the honours have gone to Belinda. But the 
Baron’s chance is to come. He holds the Queen of 
spades, the last trump, and with it captures Belinda’s 
next lead, the King of clubs. Having secured the lead 
the Baron is able to make use of his strong suit. 

The Baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Th’ embroidered King who shows but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen, with powers combined 

Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 

Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen, 
With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 

The King, the Queen and the Jack of diamonds each 
scores a trick for the Baron, Belinda’s Queen of hearts 
falling to the Knave, ‘‘ a shameful chance.’? The 
score is now four all. Everything turns upon the fall 
of the last three cards. If the Baron wins, he will take 
the pool and Belinda, as the losing Ombre, will have 
to replace the nine counters, the penalty known as 
‘* codille.’’ The Baron leads the Ace of hearts, a card 
which ranks after the Knave in a red suit when that 
suit is not trumps. There is, however, the possibility 
that Belinda is trusting to another suit. 

And now (as oft in some distempered State) 

On one nice Trick depends the general fate. 

An Ace of Hearts steps forth: The King unseen 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive Queen : 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate Ace. 

Of Belinda’s card manners the less said the better. 
They would never have done for Sarah Battle. Her 
exultation was Homeric in its vigour, though over- 
hasty. The end of the hand presaged the coming of 
coffee, and with coffee came the Baron’s chance. Clar- 
issa presented the glittering forfex and the Rape of 
the Lock was accomplished. 


HEY, BUT HE’S DOLEFUL! 
By James AGATE 
F you did not reflect you might say that Covent 
Garden has had ‘‘ reverses.’’ The haunt of beaux 
quizzing a Bride of Lammermoor virginal at fifty 
summers, of belles deliciously pamées before some 
Italian Puss-in-Boots masquerading as Edgardo— 
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surely the old Opera House suffered a ‘‘ come-down ”’ 
when for these sublimities were substituted a pair of 
middling boxers and their attendant ‘‘ fans.’”” And 
now must the great building demean itself still further, 
and drink of the very dregs of disgrace, the silent buf- 
foonery of the billycock and cane. The last indignity 
this; more, you might plead, than these old bricks and 
mortar should be asked to endure. I do not agree. I 
am here to comfort the old house, to bid it take heart 
again. I declare with the utmost seriousness that in 
the thumpings of Messrs. Beckett and McCormick I 
found a deeper note of conviction than ever I did in the 
toulades of be-wigged and be-ringleted puppets. I de- 
clare that in the acting of a film-comedian I found sin- 
cerity great as any bruiser’s and a mastery of tragi- 
comedy unknown to the operatic stage. I except the 
Russians, who have nothing to do with the Garden. 
Almost am I persuaded to divert the trickle of my theme, 
which is Charlie Chaplin, into the more general stream 
of ‘ The Opera Revisited’ or ‘ Grandeur and Decad- 
ence Reversed.’ The title, ‘ Sed Revocare Gradum ’ 
were nicely to hand. What jollier than a hymn to the 
ridiculous turned sublime? Charlie is my more imme- 
diate darling, however, and I will stick to my text. 

Charlie Chaplin sublime? This is some writer’s 
trick, say you—you are in argumentative mood this 
week, dear reader—some literary flourish. I assure 
you that it is not, that there is, at least for me, more 
emotion in a single tear of ‘ The Kid’ than in all the 
bucketsful of ‘ Vesta la giubba.’ ‘‘ But,’’ you reply, 
‘* what nonsense have we here? All the world knows 
that Charlie Chaplin is a clown.’’ But there are clowns 
and clowns just as there is laughter and laughter. Here 
let me promise that J have no intention of following the 
comic spirit into Meredithian or Bergsonian fastnesses. 
I know a funny fellow without the help of your grey- 
beards. A funny fellow is he who makes me laugh, 
willy-nilly, without discoverable reason. So that great 
moon-calf, Grock. So Mr. Fred Kitchen. So any of 
your essential drolls. But not so Charlie. At him I 
laugh for reasons which I know instinctively to be 
eminently discoverable. The first glimpse of that 
little shuffling gnome sets all my critical faculties stir- 
ring; I want to probe and dissect, to analyse, to trace 
that humour to the source I know it must ultimately 
reveal. I am on my critical guard. Whereas the other 
side to the actor’s genius, his immense and confound- 
ing pathos, finds me utterly defenceless. Let that lip 
droop for an instant and the Nile is here. I care not 
whence it comes. 

Place must be found for a short dissertation upon 
the sense of humour, lest I be deemed as bereft thereof 
as was Eliza’s husband. For I do not look to join the 
agelastic choir—Mr. Dombey and the author of the 
‘Hymn of Hate,’ Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Drink- 
water’s ‘ Abraham Lincoln ’—who had surely by our 
little clown been unamused. I doubt whether he had 
been commanded to Victorian Windsor; Mr. Gladstone 
had certainly turned him into a sermon. Humour is a 
kittle thing. Let me, when I would laugh royally, have 
comedians about me that are fat. I am for Falstaff 
and Bully Bottom, Micawber and Herbert Campbell. 
I leave to more reflective mood those _brain-teasers, 
Malvolio and Jingle, Smike and Mr. Alfred Lester. I 
adore the rotundity of Potash but I cope less _ easily 
with Perlmutter. I worship the little butter-pat 
which is Jeff; Mutt is apt to become an_ intellectual 
strain. I repeat that when I hold my sides, I do not 
want to know why. There is, alas! a kind of fellow 
much about these days who insists upon always know- 
ing why, and in his nosings leads our wittiest by that 
organ. Mr. Walkley is the latest sufferer from what I 
will call Crocitis, with Bergsonian relapses. Does he 
not tellus that Mr. Robey as a Venetian minstrel with 
a stuffed monkey pinned to his coat-tails exemplifies 
the dictum that the secret of the comic is ‘‘ something 
mechanical encrusted upon the living? ’’ The awful 
figure of ProfeSsor Bergson must here have come be- 


tween Mr. Walkley and the stage, else had he told us 
that in this scene Mr. Robey was less funny than in the 
others. And now I suppose | shall be told that the 
famous boots and trousers are mechanical encrustations 
upon the living Charlie. Rubbish! To the percipient 
they are barnacles, retardative of a swifter wit. The 
secret of this clowning is that it is ever so much more 
than trouser-deep. I do not laugh when my intellectual 
interests are aroused. I do not laugh when Bouvard 
ridiculously rushes to Pécuchet in his Government office 
to announce on the first day of spring ‘‘ J’ai été ma 
flanelle!’’ I hardly laugh when, in the French play, 
the retired grocer, whose daughter is to marry a 
lawyer, erects in his back-garden a statue to Cicero for 
the purpose of hurling at it the apostrophe : ‘‘ Cicéron, 
tu ne vaux pas mon gendre!’’ I do not laugh at 
Charlie till I cry. I laugh lest I cry, which is a very 
different matter. And therefore | bid Covent Garden 
lift up its heart and say with me: ‘‘ Caruso, tu ne vaux 
pas mon Charlot! ”’ 

It is not denied that there is a natural fun about 
Charlie which is not subject to reason; that his 
moustache, like the eyebrows of Mr. Robey or the head- 
gear of Mr. Churchill approaches the border-line which 
divides the higher genius of man from the lesser works 
of God. There is in his transmutation of bedspread 
into dressing-gown a comicality which is one with the 
comic spirit and indivisible. Since both are invested 
with ‘‘ constellatory importance,’’ kinship is attained 
with the laughter of the spheres. The more I cast 
about for the why and wherefore of this absolute thing, 
this humour which is a part of Original Creation, lent 
to Charlie at birth, now worn by him as a mantle, 
the more I am teased out of thought. I am 
content to laugh and hold my unthinking sides. There 
are aspects, however, about which we may legitimately 
reason. There is the quality of logic. In ‘ Shoulder 
Arms’ the duckings in the flooded dug-out are not 
simply lunatic. The fellow puts his head under water 
because the pillow upon which he would lay it is sub- 
merged. He would blow out his candle, afloat on the 
water and unmoored, and his puffs direct it whither we 
have all along foreseen it must go, under the toes of 


the neighbouring bed-fellow. Even more important is 


the close-doubled relation between humour and pathos. 
Forlornly this desolate soldier nibbles the cheese 
out of the mouse-trap because of all the company he 
alone has received no parcel from home. Jealously he 
reads over the shoulders of his companions the letters 
which he, poor fellow, has been denied. His interest 
in their contents is personal, and the poignancy of that 


wry smile and the childlike eyes welling with a child’s 


disappointment is such as the articulate comedian, 
with all its mumblings and mouthings, had hardly 
achieved. When, sharing his ‘‘ kip’’ with the Kid, 
he rolls over and takes with him all the covering, he 
does but intensify the care with which he had tucked 
the little mite in. In the agony of his search for the 
little fellow he must needs look between mattress and 
bed-board. Charlie cannot embark upon high enter- 
tainment without grotesque misadventure. In gal- 
lant rescue he will descend a chimney, only to 
burn his buttocks. But it is equally true that the most 
grotesque of his hazards is fraught with moral signifi- 
cance. Even in the ridiculous fight with the giant bully 
we feel that just as Mr. Polly screwed himself up to 
the prospect of self-immolation, so, at a pinch, will 
Charlie face and fight and dare if his mother-wit fail 
to shuffle him a way round; that, all alternatives lack- 
ing, he will go through hell for the Kid. And it is 
convenient for the cinema-goer that hell is so easily 
translatable into scrambles over perilous roofs. 

I know nothing of the soul of this actor. I do know 
that his most warped and twisted caricatures still re- 
tain some soul of humanity. Let me reproduce an 
incident which exactly illustrates what I have always 
felt about Charlie Chaplin. The scene was a Lanca- 
shire town, the characters a mob of rough youths 
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joking and larking. They blocked the pavement. One 
saw approaching a stunted, misshapen figure of 
deformity. With dread one waited for the jeers with 
which it seemed the hunchback must be received. Sud- 
denly a youth cried out: ‘‘ Hey up; a chap! ’’ and the 
cripple was given silent and respectful passage. Charlie, 
despite his oddities, is still ‘‘ a chap.’’ He belongs to 
humanity; he is one of us. His queer sorrows, his 
queerer scrapes might well be ours. To meet his woes 
he arms his wistful soul, even as we do. He is too 
small for big battles; the toga virilis sits not well upon 
him. Indeed, it is not assumed. For when, at the end 
of the play, the Kid is received into sheltering arms and 
Charlie is received too, we know which of the twain 
stands in the greater need of succour. ‘ The Kid’ is 
the best film Chaplin has made, and it looks as though 
he may be on the point of realising which way his finer 
genius lies. Happy the artist who, with his buf- 
foonery and his pot-boiling days behind him, is at 
liberty to give us the best of his art. I know that 
many people look upon Charlie Chaplin as a figure 
frolicsome and free. ‘‘ Hey, but he’s doleful! ’’ seems 
to me the more fitting note, and the one I think the 
artist himself will probably strike in the future. I see 
him at this juncture as Sir Joshua saw Garrick, a 
figure torn between rival mistresses, endeared to the 
softer, a shade apprehensive of the sterner Muse. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
By C. Lewis Hinp 


HE old question ‘* Is Photography an Art? ’’ has 
passed the way of all silly questions. It rests 


entirely with the individual. If he be an artist he 
produces a work of art, whether he be a painter or a 
photographer. There are exhibits at the London Salon 
of Photography, now open at the Galleries in Pall Mall 
East, and at the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society, that are works of art; there are exhibits at 
picture exhibitions that are not works of art. Painting, 
in the hands of a master, reaches an infinitely higher 
standard of art than photography, simply because the 
possibilities in painting are boundless, and limited only 
by the capacity of the painter. The photographer is 
controlled by the camera which, being scientific, has its 
limitations. The photographer may have all the gifts 
of selection and composition; he may know as much 
about light as Vermeer, as much about chiaroscuro as 
Rembrandt, but he cannot get away from the camera 
any more than a man with a wooden leg can get away 
from that disability. Yet there are portraits and land- 
scapes at these two shows that should make third and 
fourth rate painters—and they are many—quake. The 
great artists need not fear. The camera can never 
approach to the threshold of their performances. Com- 
pared with a Whistler or an Alfred Stevens’ portrait 
the best work done by the photographer is a dead thing; 
but the camera is a strong rival to the third and fourth 
rate painter. I could make a collection of a dozen 
prints from these two Societies that would form a set 
of wall decorations so interesting and beautiful that 
the owner, for a few guineas, could pose, in his set, 
as an assured connoisseur of art. Colour is absent. 
That is the pictorial photographer’s cross. But since 
most people are afraid of colour this is hardly a 
detriment. 

It is fairer to compare these photographs with etch- 
ings and pen drawings. Let me take as an example 
Mr. Donald McLeish’s ‘ The Vampire of Notre Dame.’ 
Anyone who has climbed Notre Dame knows, at once, 
that this is a straight photographic representation of 
the Vampire, plus the weathering of the stone, and 
the mischances of time, presented in an effective light- 
ing that the photographer may have waited a month 
to achieve. It is a thing seen—a fact. It is an actual 
Devil of Notre Dame. And having looked at it with 
approval the mind wanders to this same Vampire trans- 
lated by a Méryon or a Pennell. What is the differ- 
ence ? 


In one case we have the Vampire as seen b 
y 


the camera, in the other cases the Vampire as seen by 
a Méryon or a Pennell. As man is greater than the 
thing he makes, so the interpretation of a Méryon or a 
Pennell is greater than the interpretation of the 
camera. But the carver of this Vampire would proba- 
bly prefer the camera version. He would say—‘‘ That 
is mine—-mine only. | want my work only, not the 
intrusion of other personalities.” So, in the old days, 
artists must have felt when wood engravers ‘‘ trans- 
lated ’’ and changed their visions. 

Some of these photographs are so wonderful that I 
allow myself the amusement of imagining what great 
artists of a past day, who knew not photography, 
would think of these pictorial camera achievements. 
Imagine Vermeer of Delft standing before Mr. Nicholas 
Murray’s ‘ Portrait of Miss Winston,’ in the Russell 
Square Gallery; would he not admire such beauty of 
texture, such painter-like quality, such sensitiveness to 
light? Imagine Rembrandt standing before Mr. A. 
Koch’s ‘ Vieja Vasca,’ at the London Salon—just such 
an old woman as he painted so minutely and so 
superbly. Imagine Chardin standing before Mr. Carl 
Kaeser’s ‘ Still-life ’—pots and fruits, beautifully 
grouped a la Chardin, with his sensitiveness, his 
lighting. These three masters would surely refuse to 
believe that the pictures were done without the direct 
intervention of the human hand; but when they had 
overcome their initial astonishment, would not each of 
the three slyly, in his own way, and in his own speech, 
say—‘‘ We set the thing going. These twentieth 
century miracle-makers are but copying our vision ”? 

And what have the third and fourth rate plodding 
portrait and landscape painters to say to the three por- 
traits by Mr. N. E. Luboshez that hang together in 
the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition, and the 
two landscapes ‘ London’ and ‘ The River,’ by Mr. 
Bertram Cox? Or ‘ Lengthening Shadows’ or 
‘ Arundel,’ each by Mr. T. H. B. Scott? So faithful 
are the portraits, so characteristic, so intimate, that I 
can almost imagine a frugal wealthy man saying— 
‘“ Why should I give £2,000 for my portrait when I 
can get a couple of these for the price of a new tyre for 
my motor? ’’ Upon my word I would as soon possess 
Mr. Bertram Cox’s ‘ River’ as Vicat Cole’s River, 
in much the same view, called ‘ The Port of London,’ 
which was bought by the Chantrey Trustees for £2,000. 
But one only has to think of a ‘ Philip IV.’ by Velas- 
quez, or a ‘ Miss Alexander’ by Whistler, or a ‘ Lord 
Ribblesdale ’ by Sargent, or a ‘ Petworth Interior ’ by 
Turner, or a ‘ Weymouth Bay ’ by Constable, to realise 
the immense distance between a great painting and a 
superb photograph. 

It is the third and fourth rate painters who should 
suffer from the perfection of the work done by the 
photographic artist. | Few of them show such taste 
and finesse in composition as is displayed by Miss Mar- 
grethe Mather in ‘ Portrait of a Lady’; or in ‘ The 
Dancing Girl’ by Mr. Marcus Adams; or the beauti- 
fully composed ‘ Mrs. M. W.,’ by Mr. Edward Drum- 
mond Young; or the arrested moment of the six girls in 
white by Mr. J. C. Echague. As for street scenes, any 
painter might envy the mass and the elusive light of Mr. 
A. C. Banfield’s ‘ The Generating Station,’ and ‘ The 
Quiet Traffic Hour,’ by Mr. E. M. Pratt—a vision of 
London worthy the quick eyes of Nevinson. 

All these photographs, fine as they are, are but a few 
of the many camera conceptions that have been pro- 
duced this century. I have seen albums in America of 
eminent men that seem to search out the very tempera- 
ments of the sitters. In this class are the portraits by 
Vandyk of the Prince of Wales, Prince Albert and 
Prince Henry, hanging on the staircase wall of Russell 
Square. These are the very statements of these charm- 
ing young men. And I saw in America the exhibition 
of photographs by Mr. Alfred Stieglitz, who has devoted 
his life to photography, and who is, I suppose, the first 
of living photographers. His exhibition was notable. 
| have never seen anything like it, and since Lord 


'Leverhulme and Sir William Orpen have, for the 
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moment, invited us to be interested in prices, | may add 
that Mr. Stieglitz, on being asked the price of one of 
his photographs, answered nonchalantly—‘‘ That, oh 
that is five thousand dollars.”’ 


Correspondence 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE CIVIL SERVICE? 


(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 


HE outside public is being enlightened by the 
| Press campaign that is now proceeding as to 
some of the many and big evils that exist 
in the public service. But only a few years 
ago it was the common custom to think that 
all was for the best in the best of all possible Civil 
Services. Those whose memories are not so short as 
that of the public generally, will remember the exposure 
in 1911, following upon the famous Holmes-Morant 
circular of that year, of certain scandals connected with 
the filling of certain high posts in the Board of Educa- 
tion. In the same year, or early in 1912, a Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service was appointed. The 
terms of reference of that Commission were not suffi- 
ciently wide, nor did they reach deep enough, to promise 
any root-and-branch reform of the Service. The Com- 
mission issued several reports at intervals, the most 
important of which was the Fourth Report, which ap- 
plied to the whole of the ‘‘ clerical grades ’’ of the 
Service, and suggested the replacement of the. then 
existing grades—boy clerks (employed on a_ tem- 
porary basis), assistant clerks, second division clerks, 
intermediate clerks, and first division clerks—by new 
classes. These suggested new classes—the junior 
clerical, senior clerical, and executive or administrative 
classes-——were actually never set up. The Fourth Re- 
port was published in April, 1914, and when the War 
supervened in the following August, no action had been 
taken to put its proposals into operation. | With the 
exception of a few minor improvements to the disgrace- 
fully low scale of salaries of the lowest-paid grade of 
permanent clerks—the ass'stant clerks—nothing was 
done during the War to put the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission into effect. Even these small 
concessions were only made after persistent agitation 
on the part of the men concerned. So matters stood at 
the end of the War. The Gladstone Commission, 
which reported just before, or just after, the Armistice, 
recommended a whittling down of the proposals in the 
Fourth Report affecting the lower grades of clerks. 
Then came the setting up of the Whitley Council system 
throughout the Service. Again the Government, act- 
ing inconsistently and hypocritically against the pro- 
fession of their anxiety to see Whitleyism applied 
generally to relations between employers and employed, 
tried their hardest to defeat the application of the 
Whitley principle to the Civil Service. But the service 
organisations, which had been hammered into a state 
of efficiency unknown before under stress of the condi- 
tions set up by the War, by persistent political pressure 
forced the Government to concede the full application 
of Whitleyism. To-day there exist a National Whitley 
Council (having various committees dealing with the 
various questions affecting the whole body of civil 
servants and Departmental Councils) throughout the 
service, each Departmental Council having under it a 
series of sub-committees looking after the interests of 
the various sub-departments and the grades employed 
therein. 

I have pointed out that the concession of the Whitley 
principle to the Civil Service was grudgingly made. In 
the actual working of the system the same grudging 
spirit has manifested itself. Concessions wrung from 
the official side of the National Council have been 
emptied of their virtue in their application department- 
ally. Whitlevism properly applied should have brought 
efficiency and contentment—the one is a sine qua non 
of the other; instead, we have probably less content- 


ment and less efficiency than the Service has known for 
many years. I do not blame the failure of the Treasury 
and the officia) sides of the various Departmental 
Councils, acting under the orders of the Treasury, for 
the whole of the present inefficiency and discontent 
which are rife throughout almost the whole Civil Ser- 
vice. There are many other causes working to pro- 
duce those things—things which Whitleyism, had _ it 
been fairly worked by the Treasury—for it is always 
the highly-paid officials at the Treasury who pull the 
strings which work the official sides of the Whitley 
Councils—might have done much to remove. If I were 
asked to state in one word what is wrong with the 
British Civil Service, I should say ‘‘ Mandarinism.’’ By 
that I mean that the Civil Service is worked by and in 
the interests of a small and select social class, which is 
certainly not an aristocracy of brains, but is a pluto- 
cratic class, which by its practical monopoly of the 
Universities, can secure all—or nearly all—the chief 
and most highly paid positions in the Service. The 
examination for the First Division of the Civil Service 
—or the Administrative Class, as it is now called—is 
adapted to the educational attainments of University 
men—chiefly from Oxford and Cambridge—alone. I 
submit that it is out of keeping with democratic inst*tu- 
tions to have the Civil Service recruited as it is under 
the present system. Each grade in the service is filled 
by a separate examination adapted to the educational 
standard of a certain distinct social class. To that 
wrong and undemocratic method of recruitment, | 
suggest, is to be traced a great deal of the lack of 
efficiency for which the Civil Service is noted. The 
lower grades are practically without any incentive to be 
efficient. The upper grades are too secure in their 
positions, and on account of the traditions of the class 
from which they come are naturally too dilettante, to 
care much whether the business of the State is carried 
on efficiently or economically. During the War they 
worked into the device, in a thoroughly conscienceless 
way, their sons and daughters, aunts, and other rela- 
tives, and at the end of the War in many cases did 
their best to secure for the said relatives permanent 
positions at high salaries. Not since 1853, when Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan reported 
in favour of competitive tests for filling public posts, 
had nepotism dared to raise its head so openly and 
blatantly. But a time of reckoning is coming, and 
may it come soon. What I should like to see is a 
movement directed to secure root-and-branch Civil Ser- 
vice reform, supported by those who realise what is 
wrong, both inside the Service and outside it. As an 
immediate step of reform, I would suggest that some 
of the very able men on the staff side of the National 
Whitley Council should be put on to a committee at 
the Treasury, with an equal number of Treasury offi- 
cials, and given equal powers with the latter, for the 
purpose of reducing excessive salaries (vide the report 
of the Select Committee recently published), abolishing 
unnecessarily duplicated posts, and, within the limits 
of the present undemocratic system, securing as much 
efficiency and contentment as possible among those 
who do the actual donkey-work of the Civil Service. 
But I am convinced that no reform short of the aboli- 
tion of the present undemocratic system of recruitment, 
and its replacement by a system under which all the 
officials weul4 start equal, will bring a full measure of 
efficiency. No railway company, and no bank or other 
commercial undertaking, would think of recruiting its 
staff by the methods now followed in the Government 
service. Just as it is possible for an office-boy beginning 
in a railway office to rise to be general manager of one 
of the trunk lines, so it should be possible for a junior 
civil servant to become the permanent head of a 
Government department. That is almost impossible 
to-day. When Napoleon’s ‘‘ la carriére ouverte aux 
talents ” is true of the Civil Service we shall have gone 
a long way towards the abolition of the scandals upon 
which public attention is being focussed at the present 
time. 
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THE LAST OF THE ORATORS 


Miscellanies, Literary and Historical. By Lord Rose- 
bery. 2 vols. Hodder & Stoughton. jos. net. 


ies a way the title chosen by Mr. Buchan for these 
collected essays and speeches of Lord Rosebery does 
them less than justice. We have grown so accustomed 
to the frugality which gathers together the scattered 
effusions of public men that instinctively we expect less 
than, in this case, we get. | Where others are occa- 
sional and nothing more, these papers have, as you 
pass from one to the other, an artistic unity which makes 
the two volumes not a collection but a book. Their 
subject matter, crowded though they are with informa- 
tion, anecdotes, detail of every kind, is not Stevenson 
or Burns or the Scottish character, or Lord Randolph 
Churchill or Peel or Salisbury, or Epsom or the Turf, 
but Lord Rosebery himself. They reveal, not indeed 
face to face, but darkly as in a glass, the subtle and 
secluded personality, plaintive, elegaic, and a little 
sentimental, tinged perhaps with a rather fugitive and 
fastidious Byronism, of the statesman and orator as he 
perceives himself reflected in men of his own time and 
of the past. This standard of measurement is not out- 
side but inside himself. And the evocation of a mood 
or a temperament works both ways, sometimes calling 
up the secrets of the author’s own obscure and seques- 
tered individuality by the aid of other men, and some- 
times making other men live and explain themselves by 
reference, so to speak, to his own soul. 

You feel Lord Rosebery, like his hero Burke, to be 
essentially an orator rather than a man of letters— 
meaning by an orator a man whose followers are an 
audience and not spectators, even though he speak 
badly as Burke did or compose his best work to be read 
and not heard as Burke did, and Cicero sometimes too. 
It is not perhaps an accident that the last and only 
chair of rhetoric in these islands is at Edinburgh 
University. Lord Rosebery seems always to be aiming 
at your ears, lulling you with his cadences, lightening 
you with the graceful play of his humour and his irony, 
and then moving you with this plangent and measured 
increase to the sustained climax of his perorations. If 
you pull any of the papers in this book to pieces you 
will find the mechanism of the rhetorician, piece by 
piece as it was described very exactly by the text books 
nearly two thousand years ago. Particularly he excels 
in the funereal vein. His reflection on Burns’s burial 
and on his failings; on the end of Lord Randolph 
Churchill; on the death-roll of the Scots Greys—these 
are the very Dead Marches of oratory. You would 
have to go to Bossuet for their equal. 

In spite of Mr. Buchan’s christening of this collec- 
tion, you do not feel that Lord Rosebery is really in- 
terested in pure literature at all. His own judgment 
on poetry (with an example) is devastating; when he 
cites with approval some preposterous verses by 
Thackeray on the Crystal Palace you blink your eyes. 
His elaborate, half playful excuses for not quoting from 
the works of Burns in his centenary oration do not 
blind you to the fact that it is Burns the man and not 
the poet—Burns the man at grips with an ineluctable 
fate, that interests him. He boldly throws over the 
bulk of Johnson’s work, significantly holding on only 
to that part of it which is biography, and he is more 
concerned with the characters of Thackeray and Stev- 
enson—treating them as real people—than with their 
art. His critical judgments are odd, as when he (ten- 


tatively it is true) esteems the respectable but incon- 
siderable M. Vandal as the greatest living historian— 
he having as good and indeed a better claim himself ; 
and he can be occasionally quite openly under the im- 
putation, as in the case of Thackeray and of the town 
of Epsom, of, as they say, “’ mugging it up.”’ 


But 


these are accidents and they do not affect the real im- 
pressiveness of the book. 

Lord Rosebery is the last of a great dynasty. Our 
rhetoricians of to-day do not end their speeches in the 
hush which you feel must have come at so many of 
these full stops, but in ‘‘ loud and prolonged cheers 
during which the right honourable gentleman resumed 
his seat.’’ The establishment of a secretariat and 
written Cabinet records (necessary and admirable reforms 
as they are) has robbed our ministers for ever of that 
continuity which comes from a continuous priestlike 
oral tradition, of a tradition which makes Lord Rose- 
bery all unconsciously treat of Pitt and Peel and Salis- 
bury and Churchill and Wyndham as of the same 
company in a timeless discussion, with the same kind of 
mystic sense of the reality of their presence as if they 
were with him in the room. Our statesmen live in the 
present, and the past means very little to them. Who 
was Lord Randolph Churchill, or Peel for the matter 
of that? They were pre-war. Nor are they inter- 
ested in their own souls, nor do they gaze introspec- 
tively, as he does, into the mirror which is Burns, 
Johnson or Cromwell for some reflection of the mystery 
of their own life and fate. 


THE FIRST DUKE OF GRAFTON 


Henry, Duke of Grafton. By Sir Almeric Fitzroy. 
Christophers. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE impulse which moved Sir Almeric Fitzroy to 

invoke family piety in his introduction to the memoir 
was justly and wisely indulged. His pleasant book is 
by this means removed from the sphere of historical 
criticism to the more genial regions of literary taste, and 
in those regions it will meet with kindly usage. Apart 
from the facts that it is well produced and not ungrace- 
fully written, it acquires a certain mild distinction 
from the judicious use of the gossiping letter-writers 
who have made seventeenth and eighteenth century 
history so attractive to the dilettante. Charles Bertie, 
Henry Savile, and the rest, are old and charming friends 
who can scarcely be met too often. 

Indeed, Sir Almeric Fitzroy has collected almost 
everything that is known about the most popular of 
Stuart princes and has presented it in readable form. 
But, family piety apart, we doubt whether this was 
much worth doing. The truth is that there is very 
little to be said about the first Duke of Grafton but 
that he was the son of Charles II. and Barbara Duchess 
of Cleveland, and no coward. Sir Almeric has brought 
no new evidence which ought to upset the popular con- 
ception of him as a hearty swashbuckler, not unlike 
William IV. in some ways, but with a considerable re- 
cord of actual adventure to his credit. In our view 
‘* brilliant ’? remains a very extreme estimate of his 
character. The argument that at the age of twenty- 
seven—at which age Grafton died—neither Peter- 
borough nor Marlborough had exceeded, even if they 
rivalled, his achievements, is one of the favourite 
devices of hero-worship, but has no value of any kind. 
There is no reason to believe that at any age genius 
would have entered into the composition and have been 
reflected in the performance of Charles the Second’s 
least discreditable son. With excusable partiality the 
biographer fails to see that high opportunity came 
early to a prince, whilst high offices and resounding 
titles were wont to come earlier still. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that no other desertion of James II. 
—except perhaps that of Sunderland, who might plead 
genuine statesmanship in his own excuse—was quite so 
mean and so gratuitous as that of the favoured and 
trusted nephew. A chivalrous hothead of the royal 
blood, such as Sir Almeric describes, would surely 
here have found a lost cause which every consideration 
of honour bade him to sustain. The author has some 
acute comments to pass on Charles II., which display 
an unrepentantly Jacobite spirit, and he furnishes a de- 
tailed description of the Monmouth rebellion which 
deserved to be illustrated by a map. 
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PITFALLS OF POPULAR MEDICINE 


Epilepsy, Hysteria and Neurasthenia. By Isaac G. 
Briggs. Methuen. 5s. net. 


HERE is, perhaps, nothing harder than to write 


a good popular book on a subject that, for | 


purposes of convenience, may be called scientific. 
For such a book must fulfil at least three fundamental 
conditions. It must present a picture consistent in its 
main outlines with what would be a ‘‘ majority ’’ re- 
port on the subject by a commission of experts; its 
details must be reduced to the architectural minimum; 
and it must be innocent of technical phraseology. Per- 
fection in the last respect is, of course, almost impos- 
sible, but the length of its glossary is the measure of 
its failure. It is for these reasons that the ideal author 
of such a book is not to be looked for as a rule in the 
ranks of the investigators. He is rather to be sought 
in the little group of humanely and generally educated 
men from whom, to return to the simile of a commis- 
sion, a chairman would probably be selected. Such a 
man need not himself be an adept in the subject to be 
popularized in order to present a considered epitome 
and reflect a wise and understandable judgment; and 
indeed, since the onlooker sees most of the game, it is 
perhaps better that he should not be. 

There would, therefore, be no prima facie case 
against the author of such a book as that under review 
because he had not apparently the qualifications usually 
demanded from writers on medical subjects; and, in this 
particular instance, criticism is to a certain extent dis- 
armed by the modesty of the author’s preface. At the 
same time, both in design and execution, we think it an 
example of pretty nearly everything that a ‘‘ popular ”’ 
medical book ought not to be. Into the general case 
against all ‘‘ popular ’’ medical works this is not the 
place, perhaps, to enter. In so far as they disseminate 
general hygienic principles consonant with the accepted 
knowledge of the time they doubtless fulfil a useful 
mission; and in such ably written documents of instruc- 
tion and advice as have lately been issued, for example, 
in respect of venereal disease, this can hardly be con- 
tradicted. But it is difficult to see wherein could lie the 
value of a ‘‘ popular ’’ treatise on the various types of 
epilepsy, the multitudinous, and for the most part still 
zteologically obscure forms of hysteria, and the almost 
infinite number of signs and symptoms vaguely 
mothered by the word neurasthenia. 

The book is little more in fact than a medley of un- 
digested facts, dubious dogmas, and often dangerous 
advice, written in a style that suggests the partnership 
ot an R.A.M.C. sergeant with the minister of a village 
chapel, and with references to authorities, past and pre- 
sent so entirely naive and haphazard as to imply, 
perhaps wrongly, an almost complete ignorance of their 
relative values. Often enough no authorities are given 
at all, and the latest surmises of the psycho-analyst are 
issued as verified facts of experience. Nor has the 
author succeeded in striking the admittedly difficult 
balance between necessary compression and sufficient 
explanation. On page 11, for instance, he informs his 
readers, under the general heading of Psychic or 
Mental Epilepsy (sic), that day-dreaming is one “‘ of 
the many milestones on a road, the end of which is in- 
sanity,’’ and, on page 108, that it is ‘‘ one of those 
unlatched doors of the madhouse that swing open at a 
touch ’’—alarming and, as they stand, totally un- 
justifiable statements to be placed before such a public 
as that for whom the book is designedly written. 

Yet another and very typical example of the amaz- 
ing crudity with which the author has handled his sub- 
jects is to be found on page 47, where we are solemnly 
informed that ‘‘ the rural districts round Braemar, the 
Channel Islands, Cromer, Deal, Droitwich, Scarbor- 
ough and Weston-Super-Mare are, in general, suitable 
holiday resorts for neuropaths.’’ What conceivable 
link there may be between these particular places as 
therapeutic resorts for ‘‘ neuropaths ”’ it is a little diffi- 
cult to imagine, unless they have been picked at ran- 


dom on the general, and probably sound, principle that 
the rural districts round any place to be found in the 
Post Office Directory would be equally suitable. 

Again, in respect of the treatment he advises, Mr. 
Briggs is often almost equally unfortunate, as in his re- 
marks on page 45, concerning what he calls a major 
attack of hysteria. 
In a major attack [he says] show no sympathy. Let 
everyone leave the room save one attendant whom the victim 
knows to be of firm character and calm but determined dis- 
position. This attendant should get a jug of water and 
threaten to douche the victim unless she makes vigorous efforts 
to control herself. If she cannot, or will not, douche her, 
then hold a towel over her nose and mouth, and she will per- 
force cease her gymnastics to breathe, though the attendant 
must be prepared for an outburst of abuse when she has 
recovered her breath. Between attacks, all who are brought 
into contact with the victim must adopt a tolerant and un- 
sympathetic attitude while efforts are made to inculcate habits 
of control. 
It would indeed have been difficult to crowd into a 
single paragraph a greater amount of perilous counsel. 

Lest these strictures may seem to be too severe, how- 
ever, it should in justice be stated that it is impossible 
to read this book without discerning in it a real sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate sufferers, for whom and for 
whose friends it has apparently been written. Nor 
does it lack, here and there, a certain rough and ready 
wisdom, as when, for example, on page 79, Mr. Briggs 
writes as follows : 

Cheap medical and pseudo-medical works are not an un- 
mixed blessing, for many a person who knows, and needs to 
know, nothing about disease, gets hold of one and soon has 
most of the ills known to the faculty and some which are not. 


It is perhaps the wisest sentence in the book. It is 
also admirably illustrative of its style. 

THE ARMING OF EUROPE 
Europe and Beyond. 1870—1920. By J. A. R. 


Marriott. Methuen. 6s. 6d. 


R. MARRIOTT is not one of those historians who 
accept in its simplest form the philosophy that 
beauty is truth, truth beauty. His view of historical 
truth is essentially the modern view, widely divorced 
from that which would concentrate his energies on a 


conscientious observation of political personalities. For ° 


him, no less than for those who arrive at laws of cyclical 
development by broad surveys of successive civilisation, 
History fulfils her laws. Whether with approval or dis- 
approval, Mr. Marriott believes in ‘‘ progress ’’—the 
progress of nationality. Accordingly, he has, with all 
caution, attempted to fit the last fifty years into his con- 
ception of history and of her text-books. 

Argument as to the validity or genuine use- 
fulness of this conception is necessarily barren. 
It always tends towards theology. But, quite 
apart from the sweeping generalisations of the 
introductory chapter, Mr. Marriott’s aloofness from 
the stylists and romanticists has produced _ cer- 
tain definite effects. It is, on the one _ hand, 
all to the good that his almost determinist idea of his- 
torical evolution should make him chary of moral judg- 
ment. But against this must be set the fact that he 
rarely has place for the timely epithet which can unite 
a man and his policy in the mind of the reader. The 
fine impartiality which he displays, especially in regard 
to English statesmen, is somewhat limited in its effect 
by this carefully impersonal attitude. Mr. Marriott 
gives us no help with people. Yet his own remarks 
about the significance of Von Bilow’s accession to 
office, and his exaggerated account of the anti-English 
passion resulting from the blunders of Morrell 
Mackenzie, show that people are of some account. 

Again, Mr. Marriott’s contempt for style has over- 
burdened his book with chronology, not appreciably 
relieved by the manner of its arrangement. Indeed, 
the continual resumption of chronology on limited ques- 
tions, sometimes after a few pages of narrative, seri- 
ously interferes with the breadth of view which it was 
doubtless intended to subserve. This impression of 
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carelessness is strengthened by such tricks as the 
reiteration of phrases and quotations which have not 
even the charm of novelty on their first appearance. 
Bismaick’s remarks on Pomeranian soldiers and Con- 
stantinopolitan mailbags can scarcely bear two appear- 
ances each in a brief volume at this time of day. A 
further detail on which we would quarrel with Mr. Mar- 
riott is his elaborate explanation that the German 
Emperor was ‘‘ Kaiser in Deutschland.’’ To the best 
of our belief he was ‘‘ Deutsche Kaiser ’’—a more non- 
committal form—and we can call to mind no conclusive 
authority for the other version. The point is per- 
haps small, but Mr. Marriott is rather insistent on 
making ita point. Finally, it is curious that in a 
preliminary survey of Chinese history in the earlier nine- 
teenth century, France should play so small a_ part 
whilst Napoleon III.’s Catholic motives receive no 
mention at all. 

But, when all this has been said, it must be admitted 
that Mr. Marriott has to his credit a rather remarkable 
achievement. His book is a powerful stimulant to the 
recovery of our enfeebled sense of historical proportion. 
The great happenings of the last few years no longer 
loom so overwhelmingly amid a petty context of the 
trivial though momentous incidents which immediately 
preceded them. Nor do they lose themselves in wide 
observations as to the course of universal history. They 
are carefully and soberly presented to us as the out- 
come of a thoroughly comprehensible epoch—a period 
of fifty years, beyond which, despite the ‘‘ unity of 
history,’’ it is not necessary to stray. If we read Mr. 
Marriott aright, he regards a war of expanding 
nationalities as inevitable, but holds that partners were 
only definitely chosen comparatively late in the game. 
His cold statement of the German rejection of British 
advances in the opening years of the century is a 
singularly effective indictment. 

The value of Mr. Marriott’s book is that the conclu- 
sion, known and present to us all, does not dominate 
the tale. The expansion of Europe—the rivalry in 
China, in Africa, in the Balkans—absorbs us as_ we 
proceed. Fashoda does still appear as an incident of 
arresting importance; the Dreikaiserbund can still be 
presented as a gieat diplomatic achievement; it can still 
- be pointed out that in its origin neither the Triple 
Alliance nor the Triple Entente was offensive in aim. 
The activities of the preceding half-century need not all 
of them be viewed solely in the light of the catastrophe 
of 1914. The parts of the book which deal with British 
policy in Africa—more especially in South Africa—and 
with the expansion of the United States, are peculiarly 
interesting, because peculiarly fair. That powerful 
Republic cannot be too often reminded of the condi- 
tions which determined its own abstention from im- 
perialistic entanglements. Virtue was easy. The 
absorption of a ‘‘ hinterland ’’ so vast as that with 
which the seceded colonists of the British Empire have 
had to deal left little time and little opportunity for other 
manifestations of power. 

The picture of the Near East has by no means the 
same value as the remainder of the book—largely be- 
cause the general inadequacy of the maps attains at this 
point to its irritating maximum. Incidentally, the King 
of Montenegro is more than once referred to as King 
Peter—-a slight error which may be extremely bewilder- 
ing in dealing with affairs so complicated and so 
obscure. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


English for the English. By George Sampson. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s. net. 


HERE is nothing very revolutionary in Mr. Samp- 

son’s plea for the better teaching of English, especi- 
ally in the early stages, though it calls attention to 
defects in our present system which are sufficiently 
strange and disturbing. A teacher engaged for many 
years with elementary classes, he knows well that too 
much is forced upon the young and too little retained 


by them. The fact is that English, which ought to be 
the first and most important thing in the overloaded 
school curriculum, has been dully and pedantically 
taught, and has withered in the hands of teachers who 
think they know it. That is a common delusion, 
shared, for instance, by a crowd of presumably educated 
adults with well-cut clothes and untidy minds, who are 
incapable of being either concise or lucid. Mr. Samp- 
son is eminently sensible, particularly in his rejection of 
set themes and essays, which are not suitable for boys. 
As an epigrammatist, he may be allowed a few exag- 
gerations; it pleases him to contrast Hoxton and 
Harrow; and to score points against classical ex- 
tremists; but it is clear that he knows most about 
Hoxton. According to him, ‘‘ Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who was not well-grounded in Latin, writes as keenly 
and concisely as Mr. Max Beerbohm, who was.’’ We 
have not seen of late many ‘‘ concise ’’ Prefaces from 
Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Sampson would keep in the distance the deadly 
wilderness of grammar, and hates, as we do, the 
spectacle of fine prose and verse regarded as a ‘‘ sub- 
ject,’’ and learnt with a special regard for ‘‘ the ques- 
tions invariably set.’’ But even with admirable notes 
and teachers how are we to get across to the young 
mind the beauty of a phrase like ‘‘ the multitudinous 
seas incarnadine ’’? The right question about it and 
the right answer may only mean a parrot-like echo 
with no sense of the real thrill. Shakespeare, we may 
contend, needs to be heaid from the lips of a good 
actor; but the law frowns on visits to public perform- 
ances of plays studied in class. The Board of Educa- 
tion, says Mr. Sampson, will not allow pupils to pay 
for them, and the Ministry of Health will not allow the 
Local Authority to pay for them. Opposed as we are to 
all extravagance, we should have thought some au- 
thority might see that it would pay to educate the rising 
generation with something beyond the cinema and the 
** stunt ’’ press. 

The brightness and power which come from 
enthusiasm and as much freedom as possible are 
needed for all good teaching; and we believe that 
educational authorities are fully alive to that. The 
choice of English available for schools has improved 
of late years, and the chief danger is that great litera- 
ture will be spoilt for mature reading because it has 
been made into a tedious school task. We wish 
teachers and publishers would be more careful about 
the ‘‘ Readers ’’ they copiously produce. We have 
seen Silas Marner, a brief and perfect tale, curtailed by 
a teacher with disastrous results. ‘‘ They’ll make me 
into a school-book,’’ growled Tennyson, a true prophet 
of his posthumous fate. The use of the English Bible 
purely asa masterpiece of literature in schools we 
heartily endorse, and this is one of the points in which 
Mr. Sampson repeats the protests of the Cambridge 
Professor of English. Since the Bible ceased to be 
generally read, English has grown sloppy and is losing 
its sense of rhythm. Eminent novelists even write in 
a style full of jolts and jars, and never, we should say, 
read their prose aloud to themselves or long-suffering 
and critical relatives. 

We are old-fashioned enough to think that ‘‘ the 
Three R’s” need to be mastered before other things are 
attempted ; and our sad experience to-day is that grow- 
ing youth has not mastered them, though it might, say, 
select a good Test team, or criticise football as aptly as. 
Prof. Murray does A2schylus. Mr. Sampson derides. 
the men who set tedious questions in arithmetic, and 
speaks slightingly about ‘‘ mental gymnastics.” But 
we know that a considerable portion of the boys and 
men we meet have a strong objection to making’ the 
effort to be accurate, in arithmetic or anything else. 
If this laziness is encouraged, it becomes a habit.. We 
would make boys do sums till they did them right, for 
we do not believe that this kind of accuracy is either 
impossible or useless. With a little more of it on hand, 
we might perhaps make less of a muddle of the next. 
war or the next peace. 
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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Vols. III and IV. 
30s. net. 


A History of American Literature. 
Cambridge University Press. 


Stes finely printed volumes complete the story 
of writing in America (with the exception of 
living authors), and round off the great series of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature. They 
cover, roughly, a period of sixty years from the Civil 
War to now, a period which, except for survivals 
from earlier times, contains but two great names, 
Mark Twain and Henry James—Whitman had already 
been dealt with. As a result, the greater part of the 
work is devoted to an account of the materials of 
literature and a catalogue of the more important 
authors of printed matter. We must, however, con- 
gratulate the editors on escaping the chief blot: on 
the Cambridge History, its neglect of the works by 
Englishmen in other languages; their task of selec- 
tion was easier, no doubt, but the chapter on German, 
French, and Yiddish is as admirable as the chapter 
on Aboriginal writing is poor and overcharged with 
sentimentality. Any person with a real feeling for 
native literature would have taken this unrivalled 
opportunity to put on record a protest against the 
systematic way in which American observers and 
publishing societies have falsified their accounts of 
Amerind legend and ceremony. ; 

The influence of language on literature is so great 
that as long as the English language is spoken and 
written in America, its national literature must come 
under the same limitations as our own. The great 
difficulty in the way of any conscious attempt by 
native Americans to follow these rules is that the 
atmosphere behind our common phrases differs so 
much in the two countries as to alter all the conno- 
tations of our words. Another is that while the 
spirit of our English literature and the form in which 
it is cast make for restraint, the spirit of America 
aims at unchecked exuberance. As all work, except 
the very highest, suffers in the absence of judicious 
limitations, a marked difference of standard natur- 
ally arises. This applies not only to the subject 
matter of literature but in some measure to the 
speech itself. Professor Ayres has written on _ this 
a very interesting chapter entitled ‘ The English 
Language in America.’ He quotes Noah Webster’s 
prophecy in 1789 that a language would be developed 
in North America as different from English as Dutch, 
Danish and Swedish are from German and one 
another, and contrasts this apparently justified fore- 
boding with the forebedings of our day over the fate 
of English. We agree with him that differences of 
detail are all to the good, whether they are sur- 
vivals in America of what are archaisms here, or new 
words for new things. The whole chapter is excellent 
and to the point. Other useful sections of the book 
are those on ‘ Travellers and Explorers, 1846-1900,’ 
‘Later Magazines,’ and ‘ Newspapers since 1860,’ 
in which we learn with some surprise that ‘‘ barring 
the spectacular sheets, no other newspapers in the 
world show such typographical beauty’’ as the 
American ones. We also learn that ‘‘ Within the 
present century men with college education have 
rapidly replaced the earlier type of journalist, and 
multiplying schools of journalism are making a pro- 
fession of the trade.’’ The chapter on ‘ Scholars’ 
fully illustrates the American ideal of scholarship. 
The bibliograph..s are in general very good indeed; 
two of them, on Exploration and on the Drama, 
1860-1918, a‘e .xcellent. The latter attempts to give 
the date an‘ piace of the first production of each play 
during the period. 

We can only repeat our judgment on the preceding 
volumes of this work. Whether we agree or dis- 


agree with the opinions expressed in them is beside 
A few American authors belong to the 


the point. 


world at large and on them the world has pronounced 
its judgment; but the greater part of American 
literature was produced for a special audience, and 
its chief interest for us lies in the extent to which it 
reveals that audience to us. 


RUSKIN AS A BOLSHEVIST 


Ruskin’s Politics. By Bernard Shaw. The Ruskin 
Centenary Council. 5s. net. 


ETURNING to England after a long absence, Mr. 

Max Beerbohm, as one of the most delightful of his 
caricatures attests, perceived Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
observed with surprise that ‘‘ the dear fellow is still 
standing on his head.’’ It is his permanent attitude, 
and it is amazing how consistently he preserves it. Mr. 
Shaw has a good deal of vivacity still, although there 
are melancholy signs that he is not what he was. But 
his ruling passion is to attract attention, and he has 
only one means of securing it. He discovered, early in 
life, that everybody looks at a man whose heels are 
where his head should be, and he adopted, once for all, 
the upside down position. But the world is getting used 


_ to him, and his perpetual paradox is not so entertaining 


as it once was. So soon as the reader knows from 
the first line of a book what the author’s relation is 
going to be, his interest in following that relation be- 
comes languid. Now here we have Mr. Shaw under- 
taking to talk about Ruskin. We can build up his 
discourse without taking the trouble to follow it. We 
know that he will repudiate Ruskin as a lover of beauty 
and as a proficient in the fine arts. We know that he 
will take no interest in Ruskin’s exquisite mastery of 
language. We know that he will seize upon Ruskin’s 
diatribes against society and the fabric of social exist- 
ence. We know that he will sneer at the heroism of 
the late war, will ignore all that was noble in the re- 
sistance to military despotism, will find Germany praise- 
worthy and the Allies despicable. Now we turn to the 
book, and find that we have predicted rightly. 

But perhaps we were not daring enough to predict 
that even Mr. Shaw would carry his passion for at- 
tracting attention so far as to make the blameless 
Ruskin his text for a flaming defence of Russian dis- 
order. This is the worst of standing too long on your 
head; you must wave your legs in the air and flourish 
about your boots, or else attention begins to flag. The 
earlier pages of this disquisition are ingeniously worded, 
and present to the reader some truths about the work 
of Ruskin in politics. It is acutely noted that Ruskin’s 
wild messages to the cultured society of his day were 
not so much unintelligible as incredible, and that people 
were not moved to anger by his vituperation because 
they could not bring themselves to believe that he meant 
what he said. So long as Mr. Shaw confines himself 
to an analysis of Ruskin’s invectives there is little fault 
to be found with what he says, and if it gives him 
pleasure to link these utterances with those of Karl 
Marx and Kautsky, little harm is done, though several 
of his remarks, as for instance the supreme exaggera- 
tion of saying that it was a pamphlet by Karl Marx 
which struck Gallifet ‘‘ absolutely out of public life,’’ 
are exasperating in their calm reversal of the facts. 
But it is really going too far in the topsy-turvy atti- 
tude when Mr. Shaw sums up by telling us that there 
only exists one political system in operation in Europe 
at this moment which is founded on a belief in govern- 
ment by an energetic and enlightened minority, and 
that this is the humane and intelligent rule of Lenin. 
‘* That is Torvism,’’ says Mr. Shaw, and he proceeds 
to compare Lenin with Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

In one surprising line Mr. Shaw says, ‘“‘ Let us be 
humble! ’’ Let us, indeed! If, with all his talents, 
which are considerable, Mr. Shaw combined a single 
giain of humility, we should not be so often left like 
hungry sheep, who follow him but cannot digest the 
preposterous food he provides for them. 
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\N OLD-TIME SPORTSMAN 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that Relates to 
and Shooting. By Lt.-Col. P. Hawker. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Eric Parker’ 


(runs 


Jenkins. 15s. net. 
T HIS is a book that helps to solve the problem of 
berthday and Christmas presents. reprint. 
im Colonel Hawker's classic at a reasonable 
price Mr. Herbert Jenkins has furnished some- 
thing that should certainly go straight to the 


heart of every boy worthy of the name. And 
not merely of every boy. Anyone at all interested 
in sport, who has never been lucky enough to meet 
Colonel Hawker in his earlier editions, will find these 
three hundred and thirty pages packed with tit-bits of 
information and observation and brimming over with 
hints on most conceivable methods of taking game. As 
Mr. Parker points out in his introduction : ‘* Substitute 
breech-loaders for muzzle loading guns and his advice 
stands for us to-day as it stood for our great-grand- 
fathers in the days of Waterloo.’’ This is unquestion- 
ably true. 
essentials of shooting as any of the best of us in 1921. 
No doubt we are able nowadays to fire a far larger num- 
ber of cartridges in a given number of minutes. But 
there is such a thing as sacrificing accuracy to speed; 
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error, It is not, for instance, the case that badges 
have very rarely been officially granted and are 
not as a rule recorded in the College of Arms."’ They 
are frequently in fact so granted and recorded to peers, 
baronets, knights and gentlemen, who apply for them, 


The book is so well nigh complete as a manual that 
the absence of a paragraph or two indicating somewhat 
more clearly the correct usage in every-day life of 


arms, crest and badge is an omission that might well be 
remedied in future editions. A brief statement on this 
point would be of real value to those entitled to bear 
these distinctions who are ignorant as to how it should 
be done. It might be explained, for instance, that the 
crest, which is apt to be regarded as the most essential 
element of the armorial bearings, should not, if the best 
traditions are to be followed, be used, as in recent 
years has become the practice, apart from the arms to 
which it appertains. These may indeed rightly be used 
apart from the crest, but as a general rule the badge 
should appear where the crest is thus shown, as the 
device appearing on notepaper, small articles of plate, 


_ panels of carriages and motor-cars, and such like. The 


The Colonel in 1814 knew as much about the | 


and one of the perennial perils it is necessary to guard | 


the young idea against is that of banging away at any 
object regardless of distance. Most sportsmen would 


probably prefer to start a beginner with only one barrel | 


loaded for the first year or two. Speed can be developed 
later on, but it is vital that a boy should be thoroughly 
grounded, first of all, in holding his gun straight; and 
in that respect at any rate Colonel Hawker both as in- 
structor and practitioner would be hard to beat to-day. 
In his time, of course, it was all walking up. Even 
so the records from his diary quoted by Mr. Parker, 
showing the proportion of hits to misses, are little less 


than astounding. Frequently he never missed a shot | 


all day, and there are many entries such as this: ‘I 
bagged 24 partridges and 2 hares without one miss and 
I made several brilliant double shots.’’ But let no one 
imagine that he only shot at “‘ sitters.”’ He pours out 
his scorn on that type of ‘‘ sportsman,”’ finishing up : 
‘* Such is my opinion of a slow poking shot that I wou'd 
sooner see a man miss in good, than kill in bad, style.”’ 

Although the Colonel was a devotee of every form 
of shooting—he even gives directions as to the best 
methods of bagging larks and fieldfares—it is as a wild- 
fowler that he was unsurpassed in his or any other time. 
Nearly half the book is given over to this branch of 
sport, and the fun and the fearsomeness of it glow 
through his pages. The Colonel’s favourite duck gun, 
Old Joe, weighed about 17} Ibs., while the punt guns 
were of the size of small cannon. In fact he gives us a 
picture of something closely resembling a light field gun 
to be fired from a carriage and wheeled over land. But 
with all our handier and deadlier weapons we should 
have our work cut out to equal his six-day bag of 198 
widgeon, 2 curres or diving ducks, 10 ducks, 1 pintail, 
3 geese, 3 hoopers, 6 curlews, 7 plovers, and 1 coot. 
Truly a king among sportsmen, this gentleman of a 
hundred years ago. 


ARMS, CREST AND BADGE 


British Heraldry. By Cyril Davenport. 

6s. net. 

HE disease of dry rot is one to which manuals of 

Heraldry are especially prone. The present little 
volume, however, stands out as a singularly cheerful 
exception among its kind. The relevant facts of the 
matter are clearly set forth, not as so many dusty 
formule, but with the life of things growing naturally 
out of living traditions. It is adventurous besides, 
and the author takes fearless steps in regions that are 
seldom explored. His very virtue in his readiness to 
take risks leads him necessarily now and then into 


Methuen. 


badge, and no other emblem, should be placed upon 
livery buttons. It may also conveniently be employed 
by the lady members of the family, who are, of course, 
debarred from the use of crests. The arms, either with 
or without their appropriate helmet, crest, wreath and 
mantling, may be used with finely decorative effect 
where more space avails, as on salvers and other larger 
pieces of plate, in paintings, in sculpture in wood or 
stone, and in architectural features; in which last, as 
Mr. Davenport observes, there is excellent tradition for 


the use of the badge, which is the device, too, that 
should be borne upon the standard. 

LIFE IN MEDIA2VAL COLCHESTER 
Court Rolls of the Borough of Colchester. Vol. I. 


(1310-1352). Translated and Epitomised by I. H. 
Jeayes. | Published by Authority of the Town 
Council of the Borough of Colchester. £2 2s. net. 


HE Town Council of the Borough of Colchester are 
much to be commended upon the spirit of enter- 
prise in which they have entered upon the publication 
of the Court Rolls in their keeping, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the first volume of their adventure will 
meet with sufficient support to enable them to continue 
a series that must at once be costly to produce and 
largely involve a labour of love on the part of the com- 
piler. The task of translating and epitomising the 
Court Rolls now published has been ably carried out 
by Mr. Jeayes, and a useful introduction is contributed 
by Mr. Gurney Benham. The volume has a full and 
careful index which many times enhances its utility. 
The series will be especially valued by students of 
local history and of early English life, and will be of 
much service to genealogists as well. The population 
of Colchester at the period covered by the present 
volume is estimated by Mr. Benham at about 3,000 to 
4,000, and there must be few of this number of whose 
daily life we do not here learn something, as the inhabi- 
tants appear to have been singularly litigious and 
turbulent folk. Among many curious entries may be 
noted those relating to John le Schepherde, charged 
with ‘‘ selling measled meat in a forbidden place ”’; 
Nicholas Skynnere, fined 3d. ‘‘ for drawing blood on 
Idonea Curtays ’’; Ric. Pig’s wife, fined for selling beer 
above the control price of 13d. a gallon; and Agnes le 
Delver who pleads guilty to a charge of assault com- 
mitted by her ‘‘ for want of chastisement by her 
husband.”’ 


‘* GERMAN EAST ”’ 
The East African Force. By Brigadier-General C. P. 
Fendall. Witherby. 16s. net. 
NNOUNCED as the first detailed though unofficial 


account by an authoritative pen of the campaigns 
which resulted in the conquest of German East Africa, 
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this book is of considerable interest, but it will hardly | 


be regarded as giving even a tolerably ce te narra- 
tive of what took place For example, while a good 
deal is said of the dash of the Mounted Brigade under 
Deventer to Kindoa lrangi and of what occurred there, 
very little is recorded of the operations that drove the 
Germans out of the Usambara Valley, operations whose 
success contributed materially to the occupation later 
ot the Central Railway. On the other hand, General 
Fendall does furnish some striking information respect- 
ing the civil and administrative condition of the country 
and adjoining territories, both British and Portuguese, 
before and during the war, and he describes with the 
vigour and vividness of one who has experienced them 
the difficulties of movement whether of men or supply 
that the Force had to overcome in a vast equatorial 
region almost entirely destitute of roads. Besides, he 
offers many pertinent and sometimes decidedly frank 
criticisms of the generals and their commands, and of 
the way in which operations were conducted or miscon- 
ducted, that tend to throw light on parts of the cam- 
paigns that are confessedly rather obscure. He quite 
rightly draws attention to the fact that when General 
Smuts, on retiring from the Chief Command, said 
publicly that the campaign in East Africa was over, he 
was utterly mistaken, the truth being that while Smuts 
had taken a large area of the German territory he had 
failed to destroy the enemy. The book is not par- 
ticularly well written, but it is undoubtedly of value 
to the soldier and the historian. 


THE CRUCIAL SECOND NOVEL 


The Singing Captives. By E. B. C. Jones. 
Sanderson. 6s. net. 


T is the fashion among critics of the novel to fix upon 

a young author’s second attempt a peculiarly baleful 
eye. His first may, of course, be merely ignored; more 
frequently it is treated with a middle-aged good 
humour, a sort of ‘‘ bless-the-dear-young-thing, how- 
precocious-it-is!’’ The unanimity with which the 
critics tore limb from limb Miss Romer Wilson’s second 
novel after the delirium with which they greeted 
‘Martin Schuler’ was grotesque, almost indecent. 
The fact that its successor is the laureate novel of the 
year may put out of countenance those critics who 
would pile thick earth on an author whose second novel 
has not justified their too sanguine expectations. 

We would have thought it immodest on the part of 
Miss E. B. C. Jones if her second novel, ‘ The Singing 
Captives,’ had been better than her masterly first novel, 
‘Quiet Interior.’ Frankly, it is not so good. The 
canvas is more restricted in scope and less defined in 
balance and composition. There is no moment so 
exalted in conception and so serene in handling as those 
crises in ‘Quiet Interior’ in which the heroine becomes 
aware of the passion she has aroused in the man she 
loves, and, later and more disastrously, learns that if 
indeed she had aroused passion in him, not for her was 
destined any emotion more valuable. ‘ The Singing 
Captives ’ reaches no such heights; yet because of its 
very austerities and negations it encourages us to ex- 
pect even more than ‘ Quiet Interior’ an achievement 
from her of permanent importance. 

It is difficult to conceive a more flimsy framework for 
a novel. Clouded subtly by that lassitude which the 
war has left as one of its least palpable and least evit- 
able legacies, Sir Harold Peel and his family pursue 
their prosperous and tired paths. The younger son, 
Francis, has no concern more profound than cricket; 
Caroline, the elder daughter, critical and aloof, is 
absorbed now in speculating whether she would by 
this time have outgrown her lover killed in the War, 
now in a bleak analysis of her family; her sister Stella 
is occupied mainly in a deliberation among her suitors; 
Lady Peel fluctuates from futility to futility; only 
Roden, the elder son, who falls in love with a typist 
(‘‘ Lady Peel pronounced the penultimate word in a 


Cobden 


tone that the variety of typist in ques 
tien surpa other varieties virulence 
Roden invades this cultured langue: with a breath from 
the cruder world, Solid as 2 mountain towers above 
them all the financial stability of Sir Harold Peel. The 
subsidence of this mountain into sand and smoke im the 
climax of the tale. 

The courage of Miss Jones in writing a story so free 
from superficial graces is consummated by her deter- 
mination to end precisely where the popular novelist 
would in. She has skill enough to have suggested 
some palliation to the sombre destiny of the Peels. She 
is artist enough to have intruded no note of sickly com- 
promise into this fastidious tale. 


ENOUGH 


A Little More. A Morality. By W. B. Maxwell. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net. 


EFORE the reader has finished a couple of chapters 

of this book he will be likely to turn back to the 
title-page in order to make sure that he has been under 
no misapprehension. Apparently not. The list of 
novels by the same author includes ‘ The Devil’s 
Garden,’ ‘ The Guarded Flame,’ and other familiar 
names. He will tell himself that Homer sometimes 
nodded, and that, in later times, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
wrote ‘ The Pretty Lady.’ Perhaps, therefore, he 
need not be too surprised to find this odd mixture of 
Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Books,’ Mr. Leacock’s ‘ Non- 
sense Novels,’ and Mr. Melville’s melodramas fathered 
by Mr. W. B. Maxwell. Yet from time to time he will 
hardly be able to avoid suspecting that the whole thing 
is an elaborate exercise in leg-pulling. 

To appreciate its quality it is necessary to read it. 
No mere extracts can do it justice. Yet one may give 
some slight hint of its manner when in the serious vein. 

“You say wait,”’ [cries the hero passionately]. ‘‘ Mab and I 
love each other. . . but no! We are to wait—to wait—to wait. 

I am to put ice on my head. . . cool the hot blood, stifle 

every call of nature, every instinct of manhood—and wait... . 

I tell you, when I read in the paper of my Lord This or That 

—my Lord Poopstick, aged twenty-three, marrying his Lady 

Honeysuckle, aged twenty-two, I am bursting with envy. I 

think: What have I done that a curse should fall on me? 

Fate. ..I have lost the freedom of the peasant, and not 

gained the power of the noble.’’ ‘* Jack—my boy,’’ [his father 

says brokenly] ‘‘ when you talk like this, you knock down all 
my house of cards.’’ 
And, it may be added, all the breath out of the reader’s 
body. 

Later, when this poor and honest father inherits a 
fortune and moves into a splendid flat in Knightsbridge, 
we are introduced to various figures of the gay world: 
the wicked baronet, married, yet seeking as his para- 
mour ‘‘ your fascinating daughter—that delicious Miss 
Primrose ’’; the. Honourable ‘‘ Dolly ’’ Faring, who 
has the privilege of ‘‘ rubbin’ shoulders with Royalty ’’; 
young Mr. Blyth (many of the characters have names 
of a descriptive kind) who laughs continuously (‘‘What 
says the poet? Ha! Ha! Ha! ‘ Laugh and the world 
laughs with you.’ Ha! Ha! Ha!’’); bad Mr. Lyme, 
M.P., who attempts to abduct a virtuous girl in the 
King’s Road, Chelsea, but is defeated by the provi- 
dential arrival in the nick of time of the hero, wearing 
the spangled fancy dress in which he had meant to at- 
tend an unusually expensive ball. Villain and police- 
men bite the ground, but the hero is overpowered and 
borne off to gaol, still bellowing encouragements to the 
lady: ‘‘ He can’t hurt you now. . . I love you, my 
darling. . . No one else in the world.” 

The scenes in low life which succeed the bankruptcy 
of the father (who recovers most of his h’s, now that he 
is no longer a parvenu) are about as convincing; and the 
story closes with the rescue of the ruined family from 
starvation by their former servant (‘‘ dear old Sarah’), 
who, despite their insulting treatment of her in their 
days of affluence, supports them on her own savings 
until such time as it is discovered that they have not 
really lost all their money. Enough has been saved 
from the wreck to place them in exactly the same posi- 
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tion as they were in before Uncle Nicholas (presumed 
from his name and deportment to be the devil in dis- 
guise) destroyed their contentment by making them his 
heirs. Father, mother and children (these provided 
with suitably respectable mates of their own class) 
gather once more about the frugal but festive board, the 
Reverend Mr. Carillon (son-in-law) says grace. . 

Morally, this ‘* morality ’’ is above reproach; from 
any literary point of view, it is indescribable. 


A SECOND BREW 
Penny Royal. By J. B. Morton. Philip Allan. 6s. 6d. 


net. 


N this well-produced little volume of essays in vaga- 

bondage Mr. Morton offers us ale, the good old nut- 
brown variety associated in the mind—only in the mind 
—with good old English inns. Unfortunately for him 
he is by no means the first purveyor of this celebrated 
brand. The beer and bonhomie tradition has been so 
sedulously drawn upon by master hands that it needs a 
very cunning brew to-day to work potently upon an 
inured system. Messrs. Belloc & Company’s fine ales 
are hard to beat, and it is perhaps for this reason that 
Mr. Morton’s mixture tastes a little flat. Indeed, every 
one is doing it. Competition has vulgarised even the 
Sussex Downs, and since Mr. Chesterton ‘‘ made the 
rolling English road’’ it has developed into such a 
fashionable thoroughfare as almost to become an omni- 
bus route. 

Yet, in spite of these handicaps Mr. Morton does the 
thing extraordinarily well—or, at least, he did. For 
though in ‘ Penny Royal’ we find ourselves once more 
in the pleasant company which made the perusal of 
‘ Enchanter’s Nightshade ’ such a delight, we feel, alas, 
that their companionship has deteriorated. They seem 
to have said their best things in the first volume, to have 
sung their merriest songs, talked their most engaging 
nonsense. We miss much of the old topsy-turvy 
enthusiasm, the tilting at windmills. These new adven- 
tures are somehow less alluring, the wit of the adven- 
turers less spontaneous, their laughter a shade too loud. 
Our happy band of pilgrims seems, in a word, less 
happy. We know not why, but we have a suspicion 
that it is because they feel Mr. Morton is over-working. 

‘ Penny Royal’ in fact is none too carefully done and 
does not hang well together. It is slight and over- 
diverse. This the author is only too eager to acknow- 
ledge, forestalling and disarming the critic at any flag- 
rant instance by an interpolated paragraph of charm- 
ingly spoken justification. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the book is a failure. It is only that in comparison 
with the self-imposed standard of the earlier volume. 
One came to that with an open mind and received a 
refreshing draught ; one comes to this licking the lips in 
expectancy and goes away not indeed empty but only 
very partially satisfied, and regretting that Mr. Morton 
felt it incumbent upon him to provide a second brew. 
It is sadly under proof. 


McBRIDE’S FIRST WIFE 


McBride's First Wife. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. net. 


HE chronology of this story is puzzling. It opens 

at a period after (or at least during) the Great War, 
and nine or more years pass before the last page is 
reached, so that the author must be dealing latterly 
with those upon which the locust has as yet only cast 
an eye of anticipatory appetite. She is, of course, 
entitled todo so, if she sees fit, but this prophetic 
method is destructive to all sense of reality. Reality, 
however, is probably hardly the chief aim of Mrs. 
Baillie Saunders. Her account of the doings of a re- 
nowned Scots doctor, son of a University Provost and 
himself resident for many years in Harley Street, yet 
still handicapped with the diction of an Andrew Fair- 


service or Edie Ochiltrie; of his legitimate wife, no less 
aggressively Caledonian, living humbly in Hoxton; of 
his bigamous marriage with the beautiful and wealthy 
Lola, ‘‘ doping ’’ herself in ‘‘ princely flats ’’ and feast- 
ing in the ‘‘ huge Salle du Diner”’ of the Brighton 
Metropole; of his unusually gifted daughter (on the 
Hoxton side of the blanket) who was capable of dealing 
with ‘‘ endless Beethoven sonatas ’’ at the age of ten, 
while still insisting on the living humanity of her 
dollies; of her distinguished marriage; of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of the true Mrs. McBride to murder her 
rival, the opportune death (from non-criminal causes) 
of the latter and of the doctor himself, and so forth— 
all this has no close relationship, it may be guessed, to 
the world of actuality. Moreover, with some patches 
of picturesqueness, it is sown with blunders of construc- 
tion, of spelling, of punctuation, of quotation and of 
fact. But it is written with real enjoyment, and books 
so written will almost invariably be read with enjoyment 
by a greater or smaller public. 


Shorter Notices 


Common Plants. By Macgregor Skene. Melrose. 6s. net. 

Professor J. A. Thompson, who has a peculiar gift of inquisitive 
insight into the ways of nature, has inspired the first of his con- 
tributors to the ‘‘ Common “Things ” series with an apostolic 
gift. No botanical book exists that gives so clear and philoso- 
phic a purview of the way of a plant in the earth or water. A 
text-book that makes really good reading is not a common 
thing; and this one is almost exciting. One is glad to see the 
latest discoveries and theories included, such as the finding of 
the aboriginal wheat on Mount Hermon in the war, and the 
newer views on plants that have rejected sex. The appreciation 
of Mr. Biffin’s work on hybridisation at Cambridge is well 
deserved, and the account of Mendelism is a model of condensed 
explanation. ‘Common Plants’ is an ideal introduction to the 
study of plants and indeed to the history of evolution, whether 
for a student or an idle countryman. 


British Insect Life. By Edward Step. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Step has written so many books that he has developed the 
art of bookmaking to a peculiar pitch. He writes for instruction 
rather than charm; but he has a gift of selection and of sim- 
plicity. His illustrations, which are many and good, are a real 
help to identification. Compression is sometimes overdone, as 
in the life history of the ladybird, which omits the essential 
details of life and death, or of the mayfly, which omits the great 
disproportion of sexes. But Mr. Step is an accurate historian 
and an admirable guide for the beginner. The book is the more 
valuable since accounts of British insects (other than butterflies 
and moths) are few and not good. 


Silver: Pewter: Sheffield Plate. The Home Connoisseur Series. 
By Fred W. Burgess. Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is observed by the writer in his preface to this work “ that 
every volume added to the ‘ Home Connoisseur ’ Series should 
extend its usefulness.’ If the present example is to be regarded 
as a typical member of the series in question, we are unable to 
share this pious hope, as the book, which is pretentiously writ- 
ten, would appear to contribute nothing to the subjects of which 
it professes to treat and to serve no useful purpose whatever. 
We are impelled to notice it solely in the desire to protest against 
the waste involved in the issue of an expensive work of a type 
that is becoming sadly too prevalent. The egregious shoddiness 
of its contents may be fairly illustrated by the following defini- 
tion: ‘* Pewter,’ we are told, “‘ is the name given to the amal- 
gam which has been used from very early times as the material 
from which many useful domestic articles have been made.” 
This material, we are further informed, ‘‘ was sometimes silver- 
gilt ’’! 

An Introduction to Mythology, “by Lewis Spence (Harrap, 12s. 
6d. net), is a quite praiseworthy attempt to formulate the prin- 
ciples of a science of mythology. There is a real necessity for 
such a work, and we are sure that Mr. Spence’s contribution 
will be of permanent value, if only for the opposition it will 
rouse. We do not contest his industry and knowledge of the 
subject, but his judgment seems sadly wanting. Examples are 
not to seek—in the first few pages a Scottish fisherman is called 
‘a flint and the son of a flint,’’ and thereupon is identified with 
the thunder god and made a deity of the storm. The story of 
Jupiter and Leda exhibits Jupiter as a totem, and the objection 
of the late Anglo-Saxons to eating goose, or of present-day 
Scots to eating rabbit, make these totems also. Far too much is 
made of Mexican and Amerind folk-tales—many of them hardly 
to be classed as mythology at all. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Spence is not of the standing among students to speak with the 
authority he assumes, and some friend should have reminded him 
of Dr. Johnson’s advice to the opinionated lady. The book is 
well got up and has a useful index. 
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The Substitute Millionaire, by H. Footner (Collins, 7s. 6d. net), 
is the romance of a young man who suddenly learns that he is 
the heir of a millionaire whom he has never met or connected 
with his future. He finds that his benefactor was murdered by 
a band of anarchists and sets himself to discover and bring them 
‘o justice. To do this unobserved he persuades a young man 
o take his name and fill his position, while he is known as the 
ecretary. This leads to some amusing situations, the best of 
them being the discovery of the chief of the band in the person 
of the costumier to whom the young man went for his disguises. 


Sally Victrix, by Katharine Tynan (Collins, 7s. 6d. net), is far 
below this gifted author’s usual level of ability. It is a story 
full of worn-out situations—the dancing-girl of dazzling beauty 
and purity, the young peer-to-be who marries her, the Captain 
Costigan father, and the usual chorus of relatives. It was 
apparently written for the sake of showing the difference between 
the Ulster Protestant servants and the Roman Catholic house- 
hold, and fails even there by exaggerating their hardness and 
giving them no redeeming features. The book is a mistake. 


The Top Landing, by Percy J. Brebner (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d. 
net), is that of a house in Tournelles, the head-quarters of an 
artist colony, and the story is that of the loves of a young man 
and woman who chance to occupy adjoining flats. He is a 
writer, she a painter. Both have done their duty in the war, 
but as they come to love one another, he has to confess to a 
crime and prison, and when she has forgiven him, she has to 
confess to the fact that, blinded by theories, she has been another 
man’s unmarried wife. The situations are dramatic and on the 
whole well handled and the plot is excellent. 


The Man on the Other Side, by Ada Barnett (Allen and Unwin, 
7s. 6d. net), is the story of a little country farmhouse and its 
land, which had been so dearly loved by the man who lived in 
it before the war that his wraith came back to it when he was 
killed. By good fortune it fell into the hands of a woman who 
was sensitive not only to its beauty but to the spiritual influences 
of the place, and she was able to carry on the dead man’s work 
and bring peace to those who had lost him. Those who can 
make the necessary assumptions will find the book one of much 
beauty and sympathy with nature. 


Good Grain, by Emmeline Morrison (Long, 8s. 6d. net), is 
advertised as winning a £500 prize in a competition. It is the 
story of a boy of genius, a girl, and their benefactor and guar- 
dian. Boy and girl fall in love and anticipate marriage. They 
are parted and the girl marries her guardian. He suspects her 
faithfulness, wrongly, and she runs away, is rescued by the 
boy, and as both behave decently in the circumstances, show 
o oo are good in grain. A capable but undistinguished piece 

work. 


October Magazines 


The Fortnightly offers an unusually varied choice of reading 
apart from its political and sociological articles. Mr. Julian 
Huxley describes the bird life of Spitzbergen and relates it to 
the physical geography of the island. Mr. Gosse gives us ‘ Some 
Recollections of Lord Wolseley’ as a military historian who was 
afraid to take the initiative in criticism. Sir Oliver Lodge writes 
on suicide from the point of view of a believer in the future life. 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence describes the career of one of the great 
actors before Garrick—Henry Mossop—and Mr. Ellis tells us of 
the career of ‘ Austin Dobson ’ with some personal reminiscences. 
The letters of Carlyle published by Mr. Gorrie belong to the 
early period (1820) and are addressed to a Mr. John Fergusson, 
afterwards a successful teacher. An excellent paper by Mr. 
Robert Crozier Long gives an account of the general financial 
position of the German government, and another by ‘‘ Damon ” 
of the prospects of the Baghdad railway. 


Blackwood might almost be called a sporting number. The 
serial describes a novice at grouse-shooting. Mr. Long describes 
some mixed winter shooting in the West of Ireland ranging from 
grouse to wild geese, and another paper is devoted to shooting in 
Ceylon. The remainder is well up to the high standard of 
Blackwood. 


Cornhill continues to grow in interest. Dr. Grenfell Baker 
describes the last days of Sir Richard Burton, there are two 
interesting short stories, Mr. Copplestone vindicates the claim of 
Hawkins against Drake as being our greatest Elizabethan sailor, 
and there are some amusing ‘ Americana.’ 


The Revue des Deux Mondes begins a serial by M. Estaunié 
“L’Appel de la Route,’ and has a study by M. Paul Hazard of 
“Les Plagiats de Stendhal.’ The Mercure de France is running 
a story by M. Jean Psichari ‘ Le Solitaire du Pacifique.’ 


The East and the West contains a note on the importance of 
the new national phonetic script adopted by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1918 containing only forty symbols instead of the thir- 
teen thousand separate ‘‘ characters’ at present in use. Dr. 
Moule translates some unpublished 14th century letters from mis- 
sionary friars in the East. 


La Revue de Genéve is an exceptionally good number. It opens 
with some unpublished fragments of the ‘ Journal Intime ’ of 
Amie in commemoration of his centenary this month, continues 
with a new paper of Sir Rabindranath Tagere on ‘ The Religion 


of the Forest,’ a paper by Edouard Bénés on ‘ The Future of 
Europe,’ some poems of Alexander Block, and a very important 
paper by Herr Walter Rathenau, the German Minister of Re- 
construction, on ‘L’Apogée du Capitalisme.’. Among the 
* Chroniques Nationales ’ the best is an account by M. Paul Lan- 
dormy of ‘ Le Groupe des Six ’"—the young French group of 
musical revolutionaries. A first-rate paper by M. W. Martin on 
‘The international organisation of intellectual work’ closes the 
number. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
A in Littte Tuincs. By W. H. Hudson. Dent: 10s. 6d. net. 
Dramatic Tecunigur. By G. P. Baker. Cape: 18s. net. 
Last Stuptes in CriinoLocy. By H. B. Irving. Collins: 15s. net. 
Love anp Untove. By Harold Child. Duckworth: 6s. net. 
Tue Crart or Fiction. By Percy Lubbock. Cape: 9s. net. 
Tue Worip oF THE THEATRE. Taguessions and Memoirs. By J. T. Grein. 
Heinemann: 6s. net 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
From Private To Fiecp Marsuat. By F. M. Sir William Robertson. Con- 
stable: 21s. net. 
IRELAND AND THE Empire at THE Court or Conscience. By A. E. Dublin, 
Talbot Press: 3d. net. 
Ovutiine History oF Greek RELIGION. . R. Farnell. 
Student Series. Vol. I. Duckworth: net. 
Tue Economic History OF IRELAND FROM THE UNION TO THE Famine. By 
George O'Brien. Longmans: 21s. net. 
Tue Stupy or Roman History. By Bernard W. Henderson. 
Student Series. Vol. Il. Duckworth: 6s. net. 
A History oF THe Great War. Vol. I. By John Buchan. Nelson: 25s. net. 
Queen ALexanpra, By W. R. H. Trowbridge. Fisher Unwin: 21s. net. 


TRAVEL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
Amonc THE oF By M. W. Hilton-Simpson. 
Unwin: 21s. net. 

By Locn anp Stream. Angling Sketches by R. C. Bridgett. 

10s. 6d. ret. 
MOGREB-EL-ACKSA 
Graham__ Revised 
Tue Heart or Nature. 
Tue Rier VaLLeyvs anD GEOLOGY oF East AFRiIca. 
Service : 32s. net 
VERSE 


An ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY oF PROSE AND Poetry. Compiled and arranged by 
Sir Henry Newbolt. Dent: 10s. 6d. net. 

Down Here tHe HawtHorn. By Thomas Moult. Heinemann: 5s. net. 

PusLic ScHooL VERSE. 1920-1921. An Anthology. Heinemann: 3s. 6d. net. 

Tue Cumpren’s GarLaND OF Verse. Gathered by Grace Rhys. Dent: 7s. 6d. 


Duckworth’s 


Duckworth’'s 


Fisher 
Jenkins : 
A Journey In Morocco. By R. B. Cunninghame 
ition. Duckworth: 18s. net. 


By Sir Francis Younghusband. Murray: 12s. net. 
By J. W. Gregory. Seeley 


net. 
Tue Watcuers on By G. C. Duggan. Dublin, Hodges Figgis : 
2s. Gd. net. 


FICTION 
A Sone or Arasy. By John Guisborough. Mills & Boon: 8s. 6d. net. 
Branpep. By Gerald Biss. Stanley Paul: 2s. net. 
Favourite Frencn Fairy Tares. By Barbara Douglas. Harrap: 7s. 6d. net. 


Horace and THE Birp. By Robert A. Hamblin. Allen & Unwin: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Rep, Waite anp Grey. By Lady Miles. Hutchinson: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Barn. By Edward Lewis. Allen & Unwin: 8s. 6d. net 

Tue Brack Opat. By Katharine S. Prichard. Heinemann: 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Conression oF Ursuta Trent. By W. L. George. Chapman & Hall : 

. 6d. net. 

Tue Guost Girt. By ay! Marlowe. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tue Rep Knicut. By F. Brett Young Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

Top at “Tue Prume.” By Eden Phillpotts. Hurst & Blackett: 8s. 6d. net. 

To Let. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann: 7s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A History or Fry FisHinc ror Trout. By J. W. Hills. Allan: 12s. 6d. net. 

Curistian MARRIAGE at THE Cross Roaps. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. 
Skeffiington: 2s. 6d. net. 

DancInG = STRENGTH AND Beauty. By Edward Scott. Allen and Unwin: 

. 6d. net. 

Grorcia. A Socta, Democratic Peasant Repusiic. By Karl Kautsky. Inter- 
national Bookshops Ltd.: 2s. net. 

JournaL oF THE FoLk-Sonc Soctety. No. 25. Printed privately for the 
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The City 


Beginning with next week’s issue, this Department 
of the SarurDAY Review will be conducted by Mr. 
Hartley Withers, lately Editor of the ‘ Economist.’ 


THE Stock MARKETS 


HE Stock Exchange is awaiting the Govern- 

ment’s proposed measures for assisting trade, 

and meanwhile there is little business pass- 
ing, apart from investment in new issues. The 
speedy success of the comparatively large South 
African loan was a sign of the times. Investors 
are ready enough to place their money into 
high-grade securities, but they are averse to paying 
brokers’ commissions. They will have plenty of choice 
in the near future in the shape of Electrical and other 
Industrial Debentures and Preference shares. Until 
the trade relief scheme has been definitely formulated, 
one can form little idea of its prospects of success. 
Probably it will be on the lines of Sir Edward Moun- 
tain’s proposal that a committee should be formed of 
representatives of the leading banks and insurance 
companies, and of the Treasury and the Board of Trade. 
The committee would insure British manufacturers and 
merchants, at a reasonable premium, in respect of 
extended credits given to firms in the distressed 
countries. Some of our leading bankers are known to 
be opposed to such a scheme, unless the Treasury 
guarantees them against loss. Sir E. Mountain 
believes that his plan would cost the Government 
nothing, and might give them a considerable profit. 
It is admittedly only a temporary measure pending the 
- development of the Ter Meulen bond scheme. 


INDUSTRIALS 


Following upon better trade advices respecting the 
Eastern demand for Lancashire goods, there has been 
some improvement in the leading Textiles under the 
lead of Fine Cotton Spinners. Courtaulds, however, 
were a dull spot, and it looks as if the market was a 
little too optimistic in assuming that no part of a big 
decreased account would come on the market. This 
company, with others, is feeling the effects of Con- 
tinental competition, and has had to reduce its prices, 
but it has a big unrealised asset in the American Viscose 
business and the financial position is strong. Other- 
wise chief interest attaches to the numerous new issues 
made or impending. There is a big batch of Electrical 
Debentures in the offing, and altogether some six and 
a half millions of new capital will be required by Indus- 
trial companies in the near future, in addition to the 
Ceylon Government loan of £3,000,000. It seems a 
pity that these issues could not have been spread over 
the last two months instead of coming altogether. 
However attractive the terms offered, it must always be 
remembered that the absorbing capacity of the investor 
is limited, and it becomes increasingly difficult to realise 
old holdings in order to apply for new. 


CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 

In view of the further fall in the mark and the chaotic 
state of the exchanges in general, it is interesting to 
note that the Sound Currency Association, under the 
presidency of Earl Beauchamp, is organising an inter- 
national conference ‘‘ to draw up a programme of the 
steps which it may be deemed advisable to take to re- 
habilitate the currencies of various countries and re- 


establish the gold standard.’’ The association is to be 
congratulated on undertaking a task the stupendous 
nature of which might seem to others to be overwhelm- 
ing. The first step towards hnancial equilibrium, with 
a nation as with an individual, is to balance expenditure 
and revenue. It is also highly desirable that paper 
currency or promises to pay should not exceed the 
tangible security behind them. Non-observance of 
these essentials is of course, responsible for the depre- 
ciation of the currencies, notably that of the mark. 
The exchange value of the latter in relation to sterling 
has lately gone from bad to worse. Excessive specula- 
tion in exchange, which in this case must mean heavy 
selling of marks, is said to be the cause of the recent 
slump. But the cause of the selling is more important, 
and that is to be found in the knowledge that further 
depreciation is inevitable so long as budgets fail ta 
balance and the printing machine works unchecked. 
But, as we in this country have discovered during the 
last 12 months or so, deflation is a heroic and very 
painful remedy, and Germany’s hesitation to face the 
consequences of such a policy at this juncture is easily 
understood. Nevertheless it is difficult to see how any 
other course can avert financial disaster for her. In 
the circumstances, the efforts of the Sound Currency 
Association will be viewed at least with admiration if 
not with any great degree of optimism. 


Common ACTION NECESSARY 


Clearly a private body of this kind can do nothing but 
make suggestions, though it is desirable that this para- 
mount question should again be considered by the 
world’s leading financial experts. Little enough has 
been done since the Brussels Conference to carry out its 
recommendations, and it is extremely doubtful if any 
progress can be made until the Governments of the 
Allies and the United States agree upon a com- 
mon line of action. Probably no single measure 
would have more widespread results in checking the 
demoralisation of the exchanges than a mutual cancel- 
lation of war debts. Great Britain owes the United 
States Government £865,000,000, and the debts due to 
us are approximately double that sum, but are to a very 
great extent irrecoverable. Why not, it is asked, agree 
to the mutual elimination of these war debts and start 
afresh? It is held that the trade advantages that 
would accrue to the United States and ourselves would 
more than compensate for the apparent sacrifices 
involved. A leading British banker has expressed the 
opinion that the initiative in this matter should come 
from our Government. 


RUBBER MARKET PROMINENT 


One of the brightest markets on the Stock Exchange 
recently has been that of Rubber shares. This is due 
to the improved trade figures which show that while 
America has resumed buying of the raw commodity, 
the production on the plantations has been much re- 
duced. Last week the deliveries from stock exceeded 
the imports by about 570 tons, and it looks as though 
the statistical position has begun to move in favour of 
producers. Once this is generally realised it may be 
expected that active buying, especially for forward 
delivery, will begin. In any case the price of the stuff 
has latterly undergone some improvement. The 
monthly crop returns issued by the plantation com- 
panies show in a good many cases a reduction of 50 per 
cent. in output, and among the big producers especi- 
ally, the curtailment is most marked. This is the too- 
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long-deferred but. obvious: way of meeting an _ over- 
stocked market at a time of world-wide trade depres- 
sion. It may be surmised, however, that while the 
visible supplies of rubber are admittedly large, the in- 
visible supplies, comprising manufacturers’ stocks, both 
of the raw material and of finished goods, have fallen 
very low. If this view be correct a sustained buying 
movement may well set in at no distant date. 


SHARE PROSPECTS 


In the Share Market there has been some little re- 
action following a sharp advance, but the tone is un- 
doubtedly better all round. Brokers report more 
enquiries than for many months past, but the supply 
ot shares is small, especially of the good class variety. 
Extreme caution in buying is advisable. Strongly 
financed companies with good forward sales of rubber 
are far from numerous, and a purchase outside this 
group is distinctly risky. As soon as the rubber market 
is definitely on the mend it is probable that dozens of 
companies will be appealing for additional funds to 
meet deficits, and to provide further working capital. 
This unpleasant feature of the situation renders share 
values a somewhat doubtful quantity for the time being. 
Later on, issues of debentures at a good rate of interest, 
with an option to convert into shares at par, seem in- 
evitable. In the past these have almost invariably 
proved highly successful investments. 


Cotton TRADE IMPROVING 


Our Manchester correspondent writes :—Although it 
is not possible to record a decided increase in the 
amount of business passing in cotton yarn and cloth, 
quite a definite improvement has taken place this week 
in the tone of the Manchester market. A more cheerful 
feeling prevails, and it is believed that trade during the 
next month or two will be of a more encouraging char- 
acter. The buying so far has chiefly been in cheap 
stock lots, or where manufacturers of cloth have been 
prepared to give their customers the advantage of yarn 
bought at a low price. If buying continues, however, 
this cheap stuff will soon be cleared, and then there will 
be a chance of lifting prices on to a more profitable 
basis. The cables from India are healthier. Freer 
clearances are now taking place in the bazaars, and a 
revival of demand for Lancashire goods is expected 
after the rainy season is over. Raw cotton rates vary 
somewhat, but prices tend to harden. The American 
Government crop report due on Monday is expected to 
be very poor, but a low percentage figure has already 
been discounted. During the last day or two Chinese 
merchants have placed larger cloth orders with makers. 


CLotH Export 


At the beginning of last year the Board of Trade, 
without consulting the opinion of Manchester merchants, 
started to publish cotton cloth exports in square yards 
instead of linear yards as previously. Strong protests 
were made at the time against this change, as it was 
impossible to make a comparison with the figures of 
previous years. The Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce has not allowed the question to drop, and this 
week the Chamber has obtained from the Custom’s 
authorities a statement as to shipments in linear yards 
for the six months ended June 3oth, the total being 
1,301,913,300. In square yards the amount is given 
by the Board of Trade as 1,211,021,700. The statistics 
show that the average width of cloth exported is 334 
inches. It may be mentioned that Germany, Holland, 
France and Switzerland take relatively wide goods, 
whilst narrow cloths are chiefly sent to Bombay, China, 
Turkey, South America, and Egypt. The Chamber of 
Commerce is pressing the Board of Trade to publish 
both sets of figures month by month from the beginning 
of next year. 


LiveRPOOL Cotton ASSOCIATION 


The annual report of the Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tion is always a mass of useful information. The 
circular dealing with the season 1920-21 has been pub- 
lished this week. One of the most striking tables is 
that relating to the proportional distribution of the 
American cotton crop, and it is of interest to mention 
that during the past twelve months Great Britain im- 
ported only 15.86 per cent. against 21.29 per cent. in 
the period 1915-20, and 37.28 per cent. in 1890-95. 
During recent years the consumption of American 
cotton by spinners in the United States has steadily in- 
creased, although there was a slight drop in the past 
season, when the proportion was 49.22 per cent., 
against 56.49 per cent in 1915-20, and 33.05 per cent. 
in 1890-95. The decline in the exports to this country 
is partly accounted for by the tendency of English 
spinners to produce finer counts of yarn, thus 
requiring smaller supplies of the raw material. During 
the season which has just closed, the average price of 
Fully Middling American cotton in Liverpool was 
12.93d. per lb., as compared with 26.32d. per lb., in 
1919-20. With regard to Egyptian cotton the average 
rate during the past twelve months was 30.24d. per lb., 
against 60.34d. per lb., in the previous season. 


TEXTILE SHARES 


The better trade reports are now having some effect 
upon the cotton mill share market. Brokers are ex- 
periencing an increased inquiry and although quotations 
are still somewhat irregular, prices for certain securities 
tend to harden. Brokers report more buying orders 
from quarters which are generally well informed. 
Rather more activity is also being met with in textile 
shares on the Manchester Stock Exchange. A good 
deal of interest has been taken in the report that Joshua 
Hoyle and Sons are about to issue debentures. It is 
understood the terms will be 7 per cent. at 94 redeem- 
able in 30 years. This concern holds a good name in 
Manchester, and has now very extensive ramifications. 
The firm should have benefited considerably during the 
last few weeks by the appreciation in the value of 
stocks. 


Tue MiIntinG MARKET 


There appears to be no initiative in the mining 
market, so that unless Paris or the Cape sends along 
some buying orders there is general stagnation. The 
terms offered by the Phelps-Dodge Corporation of 
America for taking over the Arizona property proved to 
be a bitter pill for that Edinburgh-controlled concern, 
and showed tne peril of a shilly-shally policy. It is under- 
stood that at one time as much as 7os. per share could 
have been obtained from the same purchasers, but in 
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hopes of securing another few shillings the deal was 
held up, although it must have been well known to the 
directors that a good deal of capital would presently 
have to be raised for extension of plant. Now the 
shareholders will have to be content with terms which, 
in stock of the buying company, are equivalent to about 
248. per share. In the present condition of the Copper 
market the arrangement is quite as good as could be 
expected, and nothing is likely to be gained by opposi- 
tion to the proposals. The currency price of gold re- 
mains firm, but Kaffirs are dull. The report of the 
Modder shows a record year in every direction, the 
working profit amounting to £1,699,052, equivalent to 
31s. 5d. per ton, which allowed of dividends totalling 
100 per cent. being distributed to shareholders. 
Another annual report shows that the Nourse Mines was 
only saved from a nasty loss by the gold premium, 
while the future of the Consolidated Main Reef Com- 
pany appears to be not at all secure, judging from the 
report of the consulting engineer. Diamond shares 
have been rather offered, and the rise in the price of 
silver has had no effect upon the shares of producers. 
Rhodesians have been on tap. Some resistance is being 
displayed to the recent offering of Russo-Asiatics, and 
if the political position between this country and Russia 
should be improved the shares may easily prove a good 
speculative counter. 


THE Mopper East 


The Modder East is the dark horse of the Rand. 
Formed in 1897, it was in the position of having to 
make a success of two mines, which had been unworked 
for years on account of discouraging developments 
and general lack of confidence, and some mining claims, 
which had been virtually abandoned on unfavourable 
borehole results. The plan of operations was to un- 
water an old shaft, sink two new shafts, and connect 
the three underground by a main haulage 16 feet 
wide. The company started with £370,625 cash, it 
being hoped that further funds would be provided from 
the exercise of options granted to the subscribing share- 
holders. The engineering programme has been car- 
ried out, but owing to the flatness of mining shares 
generally the options have not been exercised accord- 
ing to plan. The Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, which floated the Company, came to the 
rescue and took up Debentures, and also advanced 
£400,000 on loan, so that the cash assets are now over 
half a million. Pending the erection of its own battery 
the company hired the reduction plant of the Apex 
Mine, where during its last financial year, ending in 
June, it crushed 297,800 tons of ore, for a profit of 
£209,790, equivalent to 14/1d. per ton—an encouraging 
performance, considering that the carriage of the ore 
and rent of the battery works out at 3s. to 4s. per ton. 
Last year the Company bought the battery of the Sim- 
mer Deep for £110,000, and estimated to spend 
another £250,000 on its removal, re-erection, and 
improvement; but owing to financial conditions the 
re-erection has been postponed for the time being. 
The ore reserves amount to 1,950,300 tons, of the 
average value of 7.2 dwts. The Company appears to 
be overcoming the difficulties incidental to most 
mining ventures, and the shares, at the present market 
price of 10/-, seem to possess speculative possi- 
bilities. 


Om MARKET 


The feature of the week has been extensive selling 
of Mexican Eagles, and, to a less degree, of Shells— 
though the former have fallen from 4-11/16 to 4% all 
the shares offered were well taken, and the fall was 
not so great as might have been expected. Shells 
were a steady market all the week, and show a 
decline of only 4 at 44. Paris bought through- 
out, and though selling from Amsterdam put the 
price of Royal Dutch down to 354 from 37, later 


on in the week buying orders began to come in from 
that quarter, and the shares rallied to 36} again. 
Burmahs at 5-7/16 show a loss of 4 on balance—but 
British Burmah rose 1/16 to §, and Indo-Burma have 
rallied from 8s. to gs. 6d. Attocks have been in in- 
creased demand in the neighbourhood of 28. Trinidad 
shares have been quiet and dull, the greatest fall 
being in Trinidad Central from 2-25/32 to 2§. But 
the last week’s production published by the United 
British Company of 2,014 tons (against the previous 
weeks’ output of 1,025 tons) has had a steadying effect 
on this market. The Kern Company’s announcement 
of the increase of the dividend from 17} per cent. to 
20 per cent. and a forthcoming bonus of 20 per cent. 
has put the shares up 2s. to 20/3d. 


ENCOURAGING SIGNS 


Pennsylvania oil, the bell wether of American oil 
prices, on June 28th touched down to $2.25 per barrel 
from $6.10 at the close of 1920. After fifteen cuts in 
price since January 8th, and a three months’ rest at 
$2.25 per barrel, September 27th ushered in a 25 cents 
rise—-to $2.50—which is regarded as the first rung in 
the ladder of advancing crude oil prices—something 
confidently foretold as imminent for several weeks past. 
There is no pretence that the high price record of 
1920 can repeat itself for many a day, but there is every 
indication of conditions favouring the upward move- 
ment of crude oil prices. During the past week, too, 
several other encouraging features bearing on the 
general situation have emerged from the haze of the 
‘‘ marking time ’’ period so far characterizing 1921. 
The Mexican production and shipments for August are 
estimated to prove a considerable advance on the figures 
applying to the first two weeks of the month. This 
would indicate that the Tax Conference in Mexico City 
has established a modus vivendi. One advance version 
of these deliberations between the government and the 
American oil producers is that a compromise has been 
effected whereby the government accedes to a 50 per 
cent. cut in its total taxation proposals. If so, this is 
an item of news only one degree less satisfying than 
the unanimous decision of the Mexican supreme court 
that Article 27 of the Constitution is not retrospective 
—thus finally disposing of the ‘‘ confiscation ’’ bogey. 


Tue AMATLAN FIELD 


So far as the small lot owners are concerned the out- 
look for production in the celebrated Amatlan field of 
Mexico is not reassuring. In the southern portion of 
the field within recent weeks salt water has wiped out 
some thirty wells. The Amatlan pool has figured so 
prominently in recent Mexican production that a dis- 
count of thirty abandoned wells is bound to have an 
important bearing on the present low price of Mexican 
oil. The first result will be, of course, that many com- 
panies owning no properties outside the competitive 
pools will retire from the Mexican fields, while such as 
own other concessions will be compelled to incur the 
expense of ‘‘ wild-catting ’’ them. The resources of 
Amatlan are known to be still considerable, but fortune 
seems likely more and more to confine her favour to the 
shallow wells on the crest of the dome, and these are 
owned exclusively by the big interests, whose shipments 
therefore will not be curtailed by the factor so adversely 
affecting the lot owners in the southern portion of the 
field. Mexico may ship less oil, but the large com- 
panies in their individual capacities will have a different 
story to tell. The companies owning big reserve areas 
will produce oil under better circumstances and, as a 
matter of fact, they owe to the eventual exhaustion of 
the Amatlan pool the precipitation of higher prices for 
Mexican oil. The remaining wealth of Amatlan is the 
heritage of the shallow well owners. One computation 
places the extant resources of the pool at some 
40,000,000 barrels at least. 
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THE GREATEST BOOK-BARGAIN IN THE WORLD. 


A Revolution in the 


The success of the new half-price issue of the 11th 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been instan- 
taneous and overwhelming. The Handy Volume Issue 
is just what the public wanted. 

‘1 To produce such a colossal work as the Britannica at 
half-price at a time when production cost in the book- 
world is so abnormally high is indeed a remarkable 
achiéVement, well worthy the best traditions of the 
Britannica. 

The 50% economy of price has been attained not by 
“‘abridging’’ or otherwise curtailing this great ‘‘library 
of all human knowledge,’’ but by reducing the size of 
the type and the size of the page. The new Handy 
Volume Issue contains all that the large-page Cam- 
bridge issue contains—without the omission of a word 
or an illustration! The only difference is in size and 
price: the Handy Volume being just half the price of 
the Cambridge Issue. 

The eagerness with which every class of the com- 
munity has seized this opportunity to possess what is 
admittedly the world’s greatest library of accurate 
authoritative knowledge is very significant of the mood 
of the British public. It indicates a determination to 
make good those deficiencies of education which have 
been our national stumbling-block. The Britannica in 
every home and every office would ‘‘ speed up’’ the 
recovery of national and individual prosperity as nothing 
else could. 


“A NATIONAL DEBT.” 


This fact was prominently before the executive when 
they decided to produce the Britannica in a handy 
volume form at a truly popular price. The result has 
amply justified their enterprise. 

Appreciations of the new issue have reached the offices 
of the Britannica by the thousand. From one of these 
—written by the Manager of one of our biggest banks— 
we make the following extract :— 

‘‘ The nation is under a debt to the promoters of 

‘the Encyclopedia Britannica because they make it 

‘‘ possible for anyone, even with limited means, to 

‘*command every source of learning.”’ 

The vital importance of education—knowledge—can- 
not be over-stated: it is only through knowledge that 
the solution of our national problems can be sought. 
The weakness in our commercial structure is lack of 
knowledge. 

From the highest to the lowest—from the managing 
director to the clerk—the possession of a source of 
accurate information upon any and every subject is a 
sheer necessity. The Britannica is not a luxury: it has 
become as indispensable in business as the typewriter 
or telephone—as indispensable in the home as gas or 
electricity. 

Cost may formerly have rendered difficult the acquisi- 
tion of the Britannica. That difficulty no longer exists ; 
the Handy Volume Issue has disposed of it. 

You get delivery of the complete set of 29 volumes of 

the Half-Price Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclo- 
. pedia Britannica (11th Edition) upon a first payment 

of only 21s. 


The subsequent payments may be extended over 6 
months, or over 24 months if your convenience requires 


it! 
WHAT THE BRITANNICA IS. 

_ Figures may fail to convey a true expression of the 
comprehensive character of the Britannica. To say that 
its 29 volumes (printed in beautifully clear type upon the 
finest India paper) contain 30,000 pages (44,000,000 
words) with over 15,000 illustrations may be impressive, 
but it will not help you to realise what the Britannica is 
unless you remember that each of its 41,000 articles is 
written by a leading expert, a famous scholar, a distin- 
guished. specialist, or by someone whose life has 
been devoted to the subject of which he writes. 


Price of the 


“ Britannica.” 


Every article, in fact, is written by a recognized 
authority—and there are 1,500 of these distinguished 
contributors—men who are world-famous in science, 
art, business, commerce, learning, sport, politics. 

For example—taking a random glance through the 
list of contributors—we find Power Transmission is dis- 
cussed by several experts, of whom one is Prof. W. 
Dalby, M.1I.Mech.E.; British Central Africa occupies 
the pen of that brilliant explorer and savant, Sir Harry 
Johnstone; Art enlists many distinguished critics and 
authorities, such as P. G. Konody and Sir Sidney Colvin 
(to mention only two names out of perhaps a hundred); 
a former Amateur Champion, H. G. Hutchinson, writes 
the article Golf; Medicine has a distinguished specialist 
for each section, as Sir John Broadbent for Heart 
Disease; that great entomologist, Professor Carpenter, 
contributes to the subject of Insects; Law covers so 
much ground that we can do no more than suggest the 
authoritative nature of the articles by giving, as a typi- 
cal example, Lord Bryce on the United States Constitu- 
tion and Government. Housing—a great modern pro- 
blem—engages the pen of Mr. Arthur Shadwell; Ship- 
building, Sir Philip Watts, and so on. 

The Britannica is thus not only a complete library of 
knowledge, but a library of the best available know- 
ledge. Its contributors are drawn from all countries 
of the world—each writing about the subject of which 
he is master. The information they give is beyond 
challenge, indisputable. 

Such a library of authoritative knowledge as you get 

in the Britannica could not be otherwise secured than 

by the purchase of at least 1,000 volumes costing 
many times the price of the Britannica. 


We offer the amplest facilities for a full and_critical 
investigation; we are ready to place in your hands 
evidence which will enable you to decide the matter 
for yourself. 


FILL IN THE COUPON printed below and post it 
to us, and we will send you an interesting booklet, 
beautifully illustrated, and giving you a full description 
of the Cambridge Issue and of the HALF COST Handy 
Volume Issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th 
Edition). The booklet contains specimens of the exact 
sizes of pages and of type in the two issues, with many 
pages reproduced from the Britannica, as well as fac- 
similes of the various bindings and an Order Form 
showing the easy monthly payment plan. 


To the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition), and giving 
facsimile of the bindings and sizes of type and page of 
the Half-Price Handy Volume and the Cambridge Issues, 
together with specimen pages. Also an Order Form show- 
ing the small monthly payment plan. 


21.2 


Please write plainly. 


FREE FIVE DAYS’ OPTION. 


To allow you time in which to decide which issue of the 
Britannica best suits your purpose and your means a set 
will be reserved in your name for five days. This does 
not bind you to purchase it, but ensures you delivery at 
the earliest possible date. 


YUM 


— 
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BEST BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
PORTRAITS OF THE NINETIES. 


By E. T. RAYMOND, author of “‘ Uncensored Celebrities.’’ 

15s. net. (Second Impression). 

** Only to glance down Mr. Raymond’s list of subjects makes 

one realise-how many giants there were in those days. ... To 

read Mr. Raymond’s brilliant and penetrating studies is to know 
them.’’—Evening Stardard. 


LORDS AND COMMONERS. 
By SIR HENRY LUCY. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

Another delightful volume of reminiscences.”’-—Daily News. 

‘With entertaining gossip and anecdote Mr. Lucy wanders 
from Parliamentary oratory to the New Jerusalem, and introduces 
statesmen, artists, literary men, social celebrities, and a host of 
other interesting people whom he has known.’’—Saturday West- 
minster Gazette. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA: A Study of Roy Ity. 
By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction by 
WALBURGA, LADY PAGET. Illustrated. 21s. net. 

Send to Mr. Fisher Unwin for a copy of the four-page illus- 
trated prosp2ctus. 


LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 
By the LONDON SOCIETY. Under the Editorship of Sir 
ASTON WEBB, K.C.V.O., and with a Foreword by the 
EARL OF PLYMOUTH, G.B.E., P.C. With 57 Illustra- 
tions, including Maps and Diagrams. Cloth, 42s. net. 
Among the contributors are Raymond Unwin, the Marquess of 
Crewe, the Viscount Devonport, the Earl of Meath, the late Sir 
Wiliiam Richmond, and T. Raffles Davison. Send for prospectus. 


PHILOSOPHY: A Popular Introduction. 
By DR. WILHELM WINDELBAND. Translated by 
JOSEPH McCABE. 21s. net. 

The book surveys the whole field of philosophical thought, 

as it is understood to-day, in language that is intelligible to a 

non-philosophical reader. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TREATMENT OF 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE: 


And other Essays. By C. H. HERFORD. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Dr. Herford need not have apologised for collecting these 
scholarly and thoughtful essays. There are few readers, indeed, 

who could not learn much from the book.’’—Saturday Review. 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
By CHARLES GIDE. 8s. 6d. net. 
“The fact that the book has already been translated into 
fourteen different languages marks the appreciation and authority 
obtained by a book which deals thoughtfully as well as 
thoroughly, with co-operation and co-operative activities in all 
their aspects.’’—Scotsman. 


AMONG THE HILL-FOLK OF ALGERIA. 
By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, B.Sc., F.Z.S. With a 
Map and 40 IiIlustrations. 21s. net. 

A record of three journeys among the little-known Berber 
tribes of the Aurés Mountains, giving intimate pictures of their 
ways, habits, and customs. 


NEW_NOVELS. 
LOVERS AND FRIENDS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘** Lovers and Friends’ is by far the most interesting book 
Mr. Benson has given us for some years.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


THE BLUE HAT. 
By MARGARET WESTRUP. 7s. 6d. net. 
A brilliant story of an artist and a girl from a shop who fall 
in love and marry, only to find that their ideas and ideals are 
utterly at variance. 


THE TOP LANDING. 
By PERCY J. BREBNER. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Brebner in a new vein. A modern problem-romance which 
shows an extraordinary knowledge of human nature. 


THE ASHES OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


By FRANK A. RUSSELL. 7s. 6d. net. 
A new volume of the ‘‘ First Novel” Library. (Oct. 12.) 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C.2 
WILL PUBLISH ON OCTOBER 3rd. 


SIR 
WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON’S 


Autobiography, under the title 


‘FROM PRIVATE TO 


FIELD-MARSHAL 


Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. 
ORDER IT TODAY. 


OTHER CONSTABLE BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF ELIE 


METCHNIKOFF 


By OLGA METCHNIKOFF, with 
an introduction by SiR E. RAY 
LANKESTER. Portrait. 12s. net. 


DIARIES OF COURT LADIES OF , 


OLD JAPAN 


Illustrated in Colour and Black & 
White. 20s. net. 


These diaries date from the 8th to the 12th centuries a.p. As Punch 
says: ‘‘ This precocious era, clearly reflected in the memoirs so sym- , 
pathetically translated is put into just the right perspective by Miss ! 
Amy Lowell’s charming and conscientious preface.” 


PLANTATION 
GAME TRAILS. 


Sport and Nature in the Southern States. 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 
Illustrated. 20s. net. 


Truth says :—‘* A book that sportsmen will thoroughly enjoy for the 
vivid sporting part of it, and many who are not sportsmen for the 
interesting observations on natural history that it contains. 


FICTION 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BLACK MOTH 


A Romance of the XVIIIth Century. 
By GEORGETTE HEYER. 7/6 net. 


Wigs and patches, duels and highwaymen contribute to the charm 
and vivacity of this romantic tale. 


HIDDEN GREEK 


By KATHARINE BURT, author of 
“The Branding Iron”’, etc. 7/6 net. 


“An exciting and romantic tale of life in the Wild West.’’—Irish 
Times, 


** Write for Constable’s List of Autumn — 


Announcements. 
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SHIPPING. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, &.W. 1; Freight er General Business: Leadenhall 8t., E. 
Bl. dponte, GRAY, DAWES @ 00. 1, London, 


R-M:S-P 
NEW YORK 
SERVICE 


BY THE “O” STEAMERS OF 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO. 


18, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


AUSTRALIAN 
MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
Estbd. SOCIETY 1849 


The Largest Mutual Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £45,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME £6,400,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL CONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per cent 


Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed, 
37, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Scott’s Novels, 48 
vols., cloth paper labels, very rare, best edition, 1829, etc., 
46 6s. Od. Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols. 
44 4s. Od., 1854. Way’s Memo.ies of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d. ; 
Burton’s illus. Arabian Nights, 17 vols., unexpurgated, £30. 
Women of All Nations, 2 vols.. £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. 
John Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Maupassant’s Select Works, $3 vols., £2 2s. Od.; Debrett’s Peer- 
age, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £425. Building of Britain and the 
Empire (Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., hand- 
some set, half morocco, £46 6s.; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus., by Hugh Thomson, 30s. Carmen, illus. by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Books Wantgep: Gorer & Blacker'’s Chinese Porcelain, 
2 vols., 1911; Morgan Catalogue of Chinese Porcelain, 1904; £15 
each offered. Epwakp Baxker’s Great BooksHop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


WILFRID M. VOYNICH 


Rare Books and Manuscripts 


175 Piccadilly W.1. Aeolian Hall, New York. 


HE JOHN PAYNE SOCIETY.—Now ready, Way of the 

Winepress, 21s. ; lbn et Tefrid, 15s. ; L.P., 25s. ; both by John 

Payne. Life of John Payne, 19 plates, 21s. Carol and 
Cadence and other works formerly issued by the VILLON 
SOCIETY to follow.—Apply to T. WRIGHT, Secretary, Olney, 
Bucks. 


HORT STORIES, SERIALS, and ARTICLES WANTED 

for Provincial Publications. Good prices, and payment on 

acceptance. Typing arranged if desired.—Post MSS. to 
SECRETARY, The Provincial Literary Agency, Richmond 
Chambers, Blackburn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE 


Capital is usually required 
by a firm on the death of | 
a partner. Life Assurance 
is the ideal 


providing the necessary 


way of 


amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


OME: EDUCATION and CLOTHING for Boys in need 

of Assistance. 

Apply Rev. Arthur Tooth, St. Michael’s, Woodside, 
Croydon. 


NE or TWO GIRLS, English or French. can be RE- 

CEIVED by Retired Governess in her country cottage for 

the ensuing three months or longer; terms moderate, in- 
cluding tuition.—Address A., Albion Cottage, Fleet, Hants. 


The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—OCTOBER, 1921. 


America Looks at Europe. By Sisley Huddleston. 
Peace and the Baghdad Railway. By Damon.. 
A New Era in Germany? By J. Ellis Barker. 
The Biology of Spitsbergen Birds. By Julian S. Huxley (Member 
of the Oxford University Expedition to Spitsbergen). 
Some Recollections of Lord Wolseley. By Edmund Gosse, €.B. 
The Ethics of Suicide. By Sir Oliver Lodge. } 
The Dead Sea and a Biblical Prophecy: A Project for Zionism. 
By A. J. Liversedge. ; . 
The Tragic Years of Henry Mossop. By W. J. Lawrence. 
An Account of the Panama-Costa Rica Boundary Dispute. 
By L. D. Charles. 
The Unmarried Mother. By Mrs. H. A. L. .Fisher. 
Dr. Wirth’s Financial Reform: A Letter from Berlin. 
By Robert Crozier Long. 
Austin Dobson. By S. M. Ellis. . 
Problems of the Pacific. By Frederic Coleman. 
A Policy of National Suicide. By Archibald Hurd. 
More Letters by Carlyle to a Fellow-Student. By D. Gorrie. 
Upper Silesia and the League. By Colonel F. P. Cockerell. 
A Monthly Commentary. IX. By Captain H. B. Usher. 
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Macmillan’s List 
The Fighting at Jutland. 


The Personal Experiences of Forty-five Officers and 
Men of the British Fleet. Edited by H. W. FAW- 
CETT, Royal Navy, and G. W. W. HOOPER, Royal 


Navy. With 45 Photographs and Numerous Plans 
and Illustrations. Illustrated by a Naval Officer. 
4to. 21s. net. 


Daily Mail :—* The editors have done their work extremely well, and 
the book is admirably illustrated with photographs and sketches. No 
one who is inececed. in the Navy can afford to miss what is less a 
work of art than a piece of life—and of life under the grimmest and 
most terrible conditions. It shows the magnificent conduct of our 
seamen face to face with death.” 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERA 
A New Novel 


By the author of 
‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


Thomas Hardy’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 23 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
gilt. 6s. net each. 
POCKET EDITION. 22 vols. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, 


4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. — 22 vols. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 


The Political Economy of War. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Gazette: “‘ A book that should be read by every- 
one who wishes to understand existing econornic conditions and the 
manner in which they arose.’’ 


The Later Periods of Quakerism. 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Haverford College, U.S.A.. 
author of ‘‘ The Inner Life,’’ ‘‘ The World Within,” 
etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co.’s Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only complete Editions, and contain all 
the Poems still in copyright. POEMS, Globe Edition, 
6s. net. COMPLETE WORKS, Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
net. 

»", Catalogue, containing complete List of Editions of 
Lord Tennyson’s Works, post free on application. 


Essays: Classical and Modern. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of “St. Paul,”’ etc. 


Re-issue in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 


Cloth extra. 


The Reliable Family Medieine 
with over 60 Years’ Reputation 
Always ask fer « 

“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Acts like a Charm in 


DIARRHG@A, COLIC, and 
other Bowel Complaints. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


when I come to a long, hard 
pull, I get a ready response 
from my engine when I press 
the accelerator—real power, 
pure, clean and dependable, 
all that a motor-spirit can 
give me, for I always insist 
upon Pratt’s “ Perfection.” 


Pratt’s Perfection Motor 
Spirit develops high power 
because it is highly refined. 
It is clean and pure because 
infinite care has been taken 
in its manufacture—it is 
uniform because it is tested 
and retested. Insist upon 
Pratt’s “ Perfection.” 


Get your supply in quick time 
from the Golden Pump, pure, 
filtered and without waste. 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O! 


COMPANY LTD. 
30 Queen Annes Gate. (ondon,S.W1. 


ranches & Depots Everywhere 


I dont § 
iM | 
| ) the spirit of Clean Power 
| 
PRATT 
Can 
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SATURDAY 
REVIEW 


(Founded 1855) 


dent critical weekly review of Politics, — 

Economics, Literature, Learning, Science, — 
and Art. It is bound to no political party | 
or commercial interest, and aims at taking a . 
critical survey of life at home and _ abroad. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW devotes special atten- 
tion to music and the theatre, and its articles on these 
subjects, contributed by some of the most scholarly 
and brilliant essayists of the day, have always 
had a wide popularity and influence. 


Te SATURDAY REVIEW is an indepen- 


As from next week the City pages will be conducted 
by Mr. Hartley Withers, lately Editor of “The 
Economist” 


Please hand this form to your Newsagent or Bookstall Manager who will arrange for regular delivery. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT. 


To 


(Mame of Newsagent) 


Please deliver “THE SATURDAY REVIEW” weekly until countermanded. 


Date 


If you have not the convenience of Newsagent delivery a copy will be forwarded an areas from 
the publishing office if destred.. 


To the Publisher, SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9, King Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of * ‘The SATURDAY REVIEW" post free each week for 


for which I enclose 

Name 
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of St. Paul, in the County of London, by HERBERT Reiaci, 34, | 


oral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, October 1st, 
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